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. | would have been the dear wish of another; but 
NEVER FORGOTTEN. | now, not too late, I have discovered that I was 


—_—>——_ 
Part THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER XLVI. NEMESIS. 

Fermor had got to Alfred-place. While there 
was a block of carriages and cabs at his mother’s 
house, while the people in the street were stop- 
ping to see the shadows cast upon the canvas of 
the illuminated balcony, and the little procession 
of ladies flitting from their carriages up the steps 
into what seemed an open and refulgent furnace 
door, he was hurriedly getting out of his “ Han- 
som,” and entering Miss Manuel’s. Could she 
see him for a moment? he sent up word. She 
was above all conventionality, and saw him. 

He entered in a wild tumult, his eyes flashing. 
There was the old trouble on her face in perma- 
nence; but on this night he thought her dazzling 
and splendid. 

“I have come,” he said, closing the door. 

* What,” said she, “you not at the festival to- 
night ?” 

“T don’t care for such things,” he went on, 
“you knowI don’t. I got your note, That was 
festival enough for me.” 

* And your wife—that poor gentle thing, who 

seems to hate me so—she is there, I know, glit- 
tering like a star. Whocan have filled her little 
soul with such cruel prejudices? I would give 
the world to be loved by her, and that she would 
let me love her; but she flies—she shrinks from 
me.” 
At the first part of this speech Fermor’s brow 
was contracted, but at the second some com- 
placency came upon his face. He could give a 
hint of the reason of this repulsion, but he made 
no answer. 

“It was good of you to come,” she continued. 
“T wanted to thank you. I heard of your 
generous conduct. Any one else would have 
kept back. I did not expect it from any one, 
and not from you.” 

“ What,” said he, “ do you not know me yet ?” 

“T begin to do so,” she said, “ but, alas! you 
have not begun to know me. It is late for one’s 
eyes to be opening; yet not too late, I hope. O, 
I could tell you such a sad history of humilia- 
tion, which you have a right to know. But you 
will be generous, and spare me. I thought I 
was doing a holy thing—carrying out what 


| in a false, wicked track. O, I have suffered,” 
| continued Miss Manuel, “and paid a heavy 
penalty for my folly—a heavy penalty indeed.” 

Fermor, who followed but indistinctly, for he 
was only thinking of the general purport of this 
confession, said eagerly, “ Ah, it is easy for me 
to forgive. So you ask me ?” 

* Yes,” she said, “Ido. And I have some- 
thing else to ask, which you will not refuse. I 
am glad you have come to me to-night. You 
would save me, I know, dreary hours of remorse— 

| what would be a life of miserable regret. You 
| do not know what I have suffered during these 
|few days. I have seen misery, wickedness, guilt, 
| ruin, all coming on fast, and which I know has 


been my own doing, but which I have not power 
|to stop. O, Fermor, think what it must be for 


me to look on while the innocent are hurrying 


}to destruction—to think that this is my own 


doing. Ihave not slept; I have not lived. I 


| have spent these many days in rushing through 


this great city, crying for help to this person and 
that, and now find that you are my last chance.” 

“What can I do?” said Fermor, hurriedly ; 
“say it. Can I refuse anything that you ask r” 

“Then, save ker. That soft, lovable, tender 
thing, that I——-O, I can’t ¢hink of it. I cannot 
speak toher. Every step I take towards her only 





fills her with suspicion. It is you who must act. 
Take her away! Fly this miserable place! Be- 
gone yourself! You don’t know the dangers. 
Why, even at ¢his moment while we talk——” 

A light came into Fermor’s eyes. “ Ab, you 
don’t know the whole of ¢ha¢ story,” he said. 
“Gentle and tender! Why, I have left a hell 
behind me at home. I have made the great 
mistake that so many make, and have found it 
out too late. Fly with Aer? Never! You talk 
of suffering; you don’t know what J have 
suffered. I have been vilely deceived—deceived 
in every way. On their heads be the conse- 
quence of their own imposture! But I hope to 
have done with them—done with them for ever 
—from this night.” 

“How ?” said Miss Manuel, with wondering 
eyes. 

He went on, with a voice almost breathless 
from agitation, “Don’t think that I have not 
been able to translate your words, and your 





letter that I have seen enough of men and 
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women, and the world, not to know what is be- 
hind, and what is unknow n even to yourself I 
know what is struggling in your mind, what is the 
meaning of those griefs and this remorse, as you 


think it. I shall not go back to that Inferno! 
Never!” 
“What?” said Miss Manuel, starting up. 


* Ah! you begin to understand now,” said he, 
still more agitated. “ I think we both he »zin to see 
the light at last. Brighter days shall come for 
both of us. You talk of flying. Yes, let us fly ; let 
us leave this vile place, this vile country. I have 
seen your struggles, your noble struggles, and 
shall help you by this confession. Come; what 
do you say ?” 

He waited, almost panting, for an answer. 
Miss Manuel had listened with a strange wonder ; 
at first, with eyes distending gradually, and then 
herself rising slowly from the chair, until she was 
standing her full height, looking down on hin. 
Not long had he to wait for an answer. It was 
already written on her curling lips. He had 
almost a presentiment of its tone. 

* You say this to me!” she said at last, with a 
scorn that seemed to blight andblast him, “Is 
this your confession ?” 

He passed his hand over his eyes, a little stag- 
gered, and drew back. “ You understand me,” 
he faltered. ‘ We understand each other,” 

“JT understand you,” she said. “ Vow I do. 
God forgive my blindness for not understanding 
you before! God forgive my weakness and fool- 
ish repentance! God forgive ine 
to be a weak, foolish, empty coxcomb, and not 
themean—cold- souled—heartless— black-hearted 
—villain that I now find you!” 

The words were like a shower of blows, and 
Fermor seemed to totter back under them, and 
with his hand vainly tried to clear his eyes. 
The utter surprise had aimost taken away his 
wits. 

* Unworthy of pity !” she went on ; “ unworthy 
ofall grace! Now, indeed, the light has come ! 
Now I| see with what coid calculation you took 
away the life of the darling we lived for! And 


yet she prayed for you—thought of you in her last | 


breath. Now you are destroying axother poor 


child, whose only sin has been trusting too | 


fondly to you. And you dare,” she went on, 
with something like fury, “ to come to me with 
your vile raptures, and your odious devotion. 
We wnderstand each other! I want no such 
communion, indeed. Go away! Go out into 
the street—anywhere! Go back to your hell, as | 
you call it! Leave me quickly! I can’t bre athe 
while you are here. Go!” 

She kept her arm steadily pointed to thre | 
door. ‘To the wretched Fermor, beaten, hu- | 
miliated, grovelling, she seemed to be standing 
over the couch of the lost Violet, like an 
Avenger. With his hand still before his eyes 
he shrank to the door. And as he crept away 
out to the street, so degraded that he loathed | 
his own personal consciousness, the idea that was | 
haunting him, and the gnawing reproach that | 





for taking you | 


rung in his ears like a knell, was that that foolish, 
blundering, awkward Hanbury, whom he despised, 
but whom he felt to be superior in this, had 
given him warning. This was, indeed, the one 
stroke of his humiliation. 

He did not know at the moment, as he stood 
on the steps looking up and down to both ends 
of the street, how near that unselfish Hanbury 
was to him. Hanbury had hurried from Mrs. 
Fermor eagerly, and now at the upper end of that 
quiet thoroughfare, saw some one come out of 
Miss Manuel’s house. There was a lamp at the 
door, and under this lamp he saw Fermor’s 
white face and yellow moustache, as it looked 
wildly up and down. He did not care to meet 
| him then, and revolted at the infatuation which 
took him there ; so he stopped, and then he saw 
Fermor turn vacantly, and take the direction up 
the end which led away from town. He noted 
his uncertain, tottering walk, and his figure 
get gradually lost in the darkness. Hanbury 
was about crossing the street, when he saw Miss 
Manuel’s door open suddenly, and another figure 
burst out, and hurry up the street in the direc- 
tion Fermor had taken. He knew the coal-black 
eyes and the dark beard of Miss Manuél’s brother, 
and the same lamp which had shown him Fermor’s 
blank pale face and yellow moustache, showed 
him the wild, excited features and fierce eyes of 
Louis Manuel, 

John Hanbury was slow of thought; conclu- 
| sions did not ordinarily flash upon him as they 
do upon other men. Manuel’s figure had passed 
| into the distant darkness, and Hanbury had his 
}hand upon the door-bell before the idea had 
occurred to him to question why Louis Manuel 
should rush out so excitedly after Fermor. Zhex 
an instinct of the scene above, as it had really 
occurred, came upon him, and with something 
like terror he went down the steps again, and 
followed hastily. 

The miserable Fermor, shrinking from himself 
as if he was spotted over with some disease, kept 
wandering on through that dark night. He 

scarcely knew where he was going. He shrank 
from taking a direction which could lead in any 
way towards his home. From Alfred-place was 
not far to that broad district of spreading 
pong fields, not yet built upon, where in a 
year or so the monster building for the Exhi- 
— was to rise, and a new town of plaster 








mansions. Fashion, on this night, had not quite 
| made up her mind, nor gathered up her skirts, 
for a race in this direction. The clayey fields 
were only cut up here and there by a stray row 
of houses, and lit by a stray lamp ; and into this 
lonely district Fermor found himself suddenly 
plunged. The openness and loneliness gave him 
| relief. He was recovering a little from the 
lawful blow—the blow to his pride. To what 
| had been the purpose of his later life? Astroke 
{to his overpowering vanity, and to that vanity 
which was so mixed with selfishness as to be 
more selfishness than vanity, was to him like a 
physical stroke or dislocation. .A sense of dull 
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pain was in his head, and the cool of the fields 
seemed to relieve his moral sufferings. Luckless, 
miserable, degraded, Fermor almost deserved 

ity- 
: In a dull fashion, he began to “see it 
all,” as it is called: the whole course of later 
events, with the secret of Miss Manuel’s calcu- 
lating plans, which his own blind infatuation had 
prevented him from comprehending. Beyond 
that, too, his mind travelled back, and that 
strange expression of hers, “taken away the life 
of Violet,” brought up the old Eastport times 
again. The soft gentleness, the quiet suffering, 
the grateful tender worship—these were things 
that some one seemed to whisper to him for the 
first time. Rough hands were levelling the rude 
stone wall of stolid vanity—as iron as that stone 
wall against which he had dashed on the East- 
port race-day, now so long ago—and he was 
seeing things with wonder he had never seen 
before. 

A dull crash about his head—physical—and 
really like that crash at the Eastport wall—a flash 
of stars—a dull thunder in the ears—a fierce cry 
like a threat, mixed up with a sound like “ this 
from Violet !”—and Fermor’s humiliation and de- 
gradation, his dreams of Eastport and of the past, 
were battered into insensibility. He was onthe 
ground, with his back on the clayey soil, the white 
face turned to the sky, and a figure over him, 
fiercely beating and mashing; pounding that 
white face with something held in its hands. 
Some half-dozen terrible strokes in all. And 
there would have been but one more to finish the 
work, but for a strong man who came rushing 
and shouting across the field, and who caught 
the wild, frantic figure by the throat, and, after a 
struggle, flung him to a distance. 

Miserable Fermor was breathing still. 


CHAPTER XLVII. AN OLD SOLDIER’S END. 


Av Lady Laura Fermor’s the entertainment 
went forward. The carriages came and went. 
From the street, the shadows of Captain Van- 
sittart and Miss Egerton of Rushley were seen 
outlined on the illuminated balcony, as if pro- 
jected from a magic lantern. Sounds of 
muffted music came from within; the stirrmg 
horn and tinkling harp. The tableaux were 
over now; the dancing had set in. 

There had been unavoidable omissions in 
the little show. Mr. Romaine had been seen 
to go, but had never returned. His dress, 
arich one, was lying there. Mrs. Fermor had 
not come at all. Here was the most effective 
scene spoiled. The rest were, in truth, a little 
halting. It came upon the actors and audience 
with a surprise that there should have been so 
small a result, after all the extraordinary cost, 
and trouble, and expense. It was a relief 
when “the decks were cleared,” and Revel’s 
band began to wind out music, and the com- 
pany to float on the soft billows of a Strauss 
valse. 


” 





Lady Laura, at the door, working the fan in 
her pale fingers, still kept to her duty. At times, 
during the night, Blanche had come to her 
privately, in some little trouble about the absent 
Spendlesham. The mother reassured her. “He 
has missed a train. He will be here in the 
morning to apologise. Go and dance now, dear, 
and enjoy yourself.” The well-trained Blanche 
always reflected her mother’s tone of mind, and 
saw that there was not a cloud of doubt in the 
air. Withasmile she tripped away, and was 
presently flying round, supported by Captain 
Singleman’s strong arm, tothe celestial air of the 
“Wien mein sinn” valse. The same strain had 
drawn many more from their seats, and absorbed 
them into the mélée. 

Lady Laura looked rather tired. She gave her- 
selfno rest. She found partners for the destitute. 
This night she did not care to receive any scanda- 
lous stories from any of her favourite worldly old 
men, It was along and weary night, A young 
destitute girl, sadly unprepossessing—for whom 
she had provided—said to her gratefully, “ Dear 
Lady Laura, you should sit down, You are tiring 
yourself,” But she did not sit down, She worked 
on, and looked for plenty of physical action. How 
many spectres had she dancing before her eyes 
that night, besides hercompany? Almost every- 
thing there furnished her one: Blanche’s silken 
slip, the temporary stage and scenes, the hired 
lustres, and Revel’s fine Strauss music. There 
was besides, up-stairs, and outside, Blanche’s 
trousseau, newly come home from that terrible 
Madame Adelaide; and above all, indistinct, and 
in the distance, but not less terrible, the rude and 
furious job-master. No wonder that old heart 
was chilled—chilled even to death, 

By half-past two they were going. There was 
the departing chorus of the “delightful even- 
ing,” and the “so pleasant.” The ghosts of 
the Strauss melodies still floated in the air. 
The rooms were cleared with a rush, just as 
they had filled with a rush. The waxed floor 
shone and glittered under the lights—here and 
there was a flower, a bit of- swansdown, a bit 
of lace—jetsam and flotsam of the wreck. Below, 
they were long getting on their wraps. And 
Lady Laura, leaning on the chimney-piece, heard 
the hoarse cries in the street, and the hum of 
voices in the hall, and the happy salutations of 
lingering men. 

“Tt was a delightful party,” said Laura junior, 
in great spirits. “They were all pleased.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Lady Laura, in the new 
soft tone which mystified her daughters. “I 
am so glad you enjoyed yourself. Go up and go 
to bed as quickly as you can. You look tired, 
and we have to be out again to-morrow night.” 
Poor working soul, she could not forget duty! 

The two girls went together, meaning to have 
a short comparing of notes on the triumphs and 
joys of the night. Lady Laura stayed behind, 
her foot on the fender, with the job-master and 
Madame Adelaide and the other spectres for com- 
pany. 
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Presently she went up to her room. During 
that latter part of the night, staying so much 
at the doors, she had put on anold scarlet opera 
cloak, and wrapped it about her neck. Not that 
she found much comfort in it, but she did 
not forget that there was to be duty on the next 
night. 

The girls, rapturously photographing the joys 
of the night, heard Lady Laura call softly to 
Blanche, who came in. Lady Laura, still in the 
opera cloak, shut the door, and then said, 
* Blanche, I want to tell you something—can 
you bear a little disappointment?” And then, 
making as light of it as she could, told all about 
Lord Spendlesham. Blanche burst into pas- 
sionate tears. Her mother consoled her, and 
even with effect. 

“T am not sorry,” she said. “ He was a foolish 
creature, and you would have had great trouble 
with him. He was a mere boy. There were 
great obstacles from the beginning, in fact. I 
never reckoned on it regularly. Now go to bed, 
dear, and put it out of your head. I shall put 
it all out of my head. To-morrow I shall see him 
and manage him, dear. Some wicked people 
have got round him; or, if the worst comes to 
the worst, we shall think of something else, and, 
l suppose,” she added, with an odd smile, “ shall 
begin it all again!” 

The brilliancy of the night was already before 
Blanche’s eyes, and made her receive the artificial 
encouragement. She had never fancied young 
Spendlesham, and there had been a handsome 
baronet that night, single, and with the other 
virtues. She had more faith in that dismal 
anthem of her mother’s, “To-morrow begin it all 
again!” She was struck, too, by the unwonted 
softness of that consolation, and coming back, 
when half way from the door, kissed her mother ; 
| an unfrequent ceremony, for which there was 
rarely time. When she was gone out, her mother 
'! dropped wearily into a chair before her dress- 
| ing-glass, and then the old spectres—headed 
|| by furious Madame Adelaide — all poured in 
afresh. 

Blanche went in to her sister to find sisterly 
sympathy. She told her all her mortifications 
and sorrows, and found some comfort. The 
single and handsome baronet hovered in the dis- 
|| tance, as a sort of transparency. For more than 
| an hour they talked of it, and of a hundred other 
|| things, taking off their finery as they went along. 
| Laura junior, full of er hopes and prospects, 
told her story. At last they heard four strike, 
and with a start they thought of Duty for the 
next night, and Laura junior laid her head upon 
the pillow. 

“Mamma has someplan, I know,” said Blanche, 
“for she said she would begin it all again to- 
morrow. She will manage Spendlesham, I dare 
say. Iam sure she has some clever thing in her 
head. I shall just run in and see. Is she in 
bed ?” 

She went in softly. 


“Why, mamma——” she 
said, for Lady Laura was still sitting before the 














glass, with the flowers on her head, and the red 
opera cloak stillabout her. She was sitting, as 
she had sat many times before, waiting for her 
maid to come and begin to do her hair, when || 
going out to the old call of Duty. “ Why, 
mamma,” said Blanche—and, running up, gave a 

ery—rather a shriek. | 

At least she was at her post, and in her old uni- | 
form. After all, it is at his post, and in the field, | 
that the veteran should most of all choose to meet 
his end. That notion of “beginning it all again 
to-morrow” had sent a chill to the nerves and 
muscles of the heart. The old spirit was there, 
and she would have been at the front again on 
the morrow, “ beginning all” once more ; but the 
old strength had at last given way. She was 
not built of iron. “ Begin again to-morrow !” 
She had often done ¢ha¢, under circumstances as 
hopeless ; but now it seemed to be shouted at 
her by the hoarse voices of the spectres. And 
so the heart of the poor struggling gallant 
soldier cracked, and in her flowers, and in her 
cloak, and before her dressing-glass, she slept 
off into quite another and more awful world, 
where she was “to begin again in the morn- 
ing,” and where there were happily no balls nor 
dresses, no struggle, no flowers, no fans; no 
battling with bills, nor with infuriated milliners, 
nor job-masters; but where it is to be hoped she 
found at least rest. 

L’ENVOI. 

Now that some years are between that night 
and this time, we see some of the figures in this 
story in conditions such as the intelligent 
reader of stories can almost fancy for himself, 
About the next day or so after that unhappy 
party of Lady Laura’s, we can see the worn 
and spent old diplomatist, Sir Hopkins, who 
for weeks had been flitting and fluttering about 
offices and ante-rooms, totter down eagerly to a 
cab. “Foreign Office,” he calls out, “and as 
quick as youcan.” That morning he has heard 
of the death of the governor of the Lee Boo 
Island. “It is very hard,” he thinks to himself. 
“They treat me anyhow! They forget my old 
services. It is shameful! And now to put me 
off with that wretched place! I suppose I must 
take it.” And, grumbling and indignant, he sent 
in his card to Harding Hanaper, “I shall try 
for something else,” said Sir Hopkins, “before I 
consent to that.” Poor soul! his heart was in 
office—office of some shape, and sort—Foreign 
Office “ candle snuffing, even,” if there was such 
employment. 

Harding Hanaper was very busy. A mail 
was going out that night. “How that man 
plagues us.” (Yet it was more than a month 
since Sir Hopkins had seen him.) “I can’t see 
him! Iwon’t see him! What does he want? 
Tell him to put it inwriting.” But Sir Hopkins 
was not to be put off like the common petitioners. 
His worn face found its way in. “The Lee Boo 
Island,” he said, panting aloud, “is vacant. They 
have kept me so long, and altogether treated me 
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so badly, so I suppose, Hanaper, I must be con- 
tent with that—faute de mieux, as cld Pichegru 
used to say.” 

“ Where’s Ridley’s last paper?” said Harding 
Hanaper, with his face bent over documents, as 
if he was going to cool it in copious cold water. 
“Send down for it. Have a copy made of this 
—quick. O! well, what is it now, Pocock ?” 

“You know, of course you do, the Lee 
Boo Island is vacant. Baines died there last 
April.” 

“ Ah, yes, to be sure. You were asking for it 
—lremember—I dare say. But you should think 
about it—a man of your time of life, you know— 
climate, and all that——” 

“O, L have considered that,” said Sir Hopkins. 
“So, if there is nothing else going, I am sure, 
after all my long services, and really after having 
arranged those Waipiti troubles——” 

“Ah, exactly,” said Mr. Hanaper, wearily ; 
“that’s a long time ago. Besides, they broke 
out again the other day, you know. By the way, 
about the Lee BooIsland. The chief was down 
himself here last night, asking about it. What 
was that, Manning? Now, Sir Hopkins, I am up 
to my eyes—mail going out, you know—Manning 
will tell you everything.” 

Manning said to Sir Hopkins, “Sorry, sir, 
about the Lee Boo, but the chief said he was 
keeping it for Mr. Trail. In fact, he has given it 
to him.” 

“Given it to him!” shrieked Sir Hopkins. 
* What is the meaning of this? It is shameful, 
disgraceful! TI’li expose the whole system. I'll 
bring it before parliament! What do they mean ? 
What do you mean ?” 

And with his face contorted and crumpled into 
lines of piteous agony, he looked from one to the 
other. 

*“Hush, hush!” said Mr. Hanaper ; “ recollect 
the office, Sir Hopkins.” 

“T’ll bring it before parliament,” said the un- 
happy diplomatist. “Ill appeal to the country. 
This is the way old and faithful servants are 
treated. It shall be taken up, I can tell you. 
rii—” 

“Now, Sir Hopkins, we are busy, as you see. 
We can’t have this sort of thing. Please let us 
go to business.” 

“ And Miss Manuel telling me. 
—you know she did.” 

Hanaper smiled. 

“Tf that was your prop, Sir Hopkins, it was a 
reed, and a broken one. I don’t think you are 
nunber one ¢here. Better to tell you, for the 
next time.” 

Wretched Sir Hopkins went his way almost 
stagzering—all crow’s feet, as it were. From 
that little churchyard at Eastport a skeleton hand 
seemed to reach him. 

We can see Major Carter, older and more 
worn and not so cfisp—with a Mrs. Carter— 
flitting round the watering-places he loved, mak- 
ing acquaintances. Some powerful friends had 
come forward on that exposé, and the words, 


She promised 





“Shameful conspiracy,” were used pretty fre- 
quently. It was found by the Crown officials 
that the capital case, as to legal proof, was 
very weak indeed—so weak, that it was not 
advisable to think of a trial. It must bexsaid, 
too, that the shareholders in the Irrefragable 
were dissatisfied with the exposé. Yet Major 
Carter wisely forbore to press his claim on the 
company; and, by a sort of mutual compromise, 
the dead past was allowed to bury its own dead. 
Faithful, trusting Mrs. Wrigley believed in him 
all the time, and went abroad with him. And, it 
must be said, that Major Carter could always 
appeal to his treatment of the second Mrs. Carter 
as a sufficient refutation of the “fou] slanders ” 
that had been heaped upon him in reference 
to the first. 

Now, too, is Pauline Manuel at rare intervals 
on English ground: when she comes to see 
a brother, who is placed in a quiet asylum, 
where his wildness is soothed and tempered 
on the gentlest principles. At other seasons, 
she too hovers about the foreign world, and, 
wherever she goes, people wonder at her sad 
handsome face, and think there must be some 
story connected with her. 

Now, too, at a quiet cathedral town, on the 
grass and walks of the close, under the friendly 
skirt of the cathedral itself, live three persons 
together. The cathedral is not rich, nor has ita 
numerous ecclesiastical chapter. A railway has 
not touched it yet: so very few remark the grim 
old man and his daughter, and the feeble husband, 
whom they both support. The feeble husband 
walks as though a false step would shatter his 
frame like glass or china. The feeble husband’s 
eyes are dim, and grow dimmer each day, and 
round and about the eyes his face has been 
crushed and bruised out of shape through an old 
and terrible accident. A skilful doctor did won- 
ders with that face, raising it, and piecing it, 
and restoring it (he wrote “a case” on it for 
some Medical Transactions); but he could not 
restore the quick intuition and ready appre- 
ciation, and so every one in the cathedral town 
knows that the feeble husband’s words come 
from him more slowly than he walks (as though 
they run risk, too, of being shattered), and that it 
takes a long time to follow a question or « re- 


mark, 

Of this old and dreadful accident he ought to 
have died properly, but the skilful doctor saved 
him. As his eyes grow more dim, so does his 
intelligence ; keeping pace with the failing of the 
eyes. It seems long long ago. Sometimes, no 
doubt, the dull thickness clears away—the murky 
vapours in his brain clear away; and perhaps he 
then, for a moment, sees the old soft days down 
at the watering-place, when he seemed to be 
young, and airy, and elegant, and happy; and 
these bright figures moved to and fro before him. 
It was another Fermor then, different from the 
Fermor who came later, and who, in its turn, was 
different from the old young man, and the bruised 
beaten Fermor, whose dim eye was, as it were, 
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at the glass of a stereoscope. These were but 
sudden glimpses—but short glimpses too. Then 
the clouds would come rolling in from side to 
side. Local doctors give him a prognosis of but 
a few years. Then there will bea choral service 
in the cathedral, with minor canons chanting, 
and a tablet on the aisle-walls with the inscrip- 
tion “Charles Fermor,” with birth, death, and 
all the rest. But not a word, of course, of the 
old vanities, and selfishness, and weakness, and 
the wretched mauled countenance. When the 
men of his regiment come to hear of that demise, 
some of them will say, “Poor Fermor!” They 
will balance his character, and some good will 
be discovered. It will be universally agreed 
“it was all that infernal conceit of his.” The 
military verdict would be about right. That 
ludicrous vanity was at the bottom of all. It 
might have been “drawn” when he was a boy, 
just as his double teeth might have been drawn. 
But there had been no one to think of taking him 
to the moral dentist’s in time. 

Young Brett, faithful to him to the end, 
often made trips down to the cathedral town, 
and walked by Fermor’s side round the close, and 
spoke to him with an assumed gaiety and cheer- 
fulness as “old fellow.” And the dim dull eyes, 
from which the colour of conceit had been long 
washed out, rested on the honest boy with a 
greater intelligence, and much comfort. Perhaps 
it was at such moments that the clouds broke, 
and the old Eastport sun came out for a few 
seconds. The young wife found inexpressible 
comfort when she saw Brett’s brave face near 
them, He knew the art of manly comfort, and 
could impart it. He always went away himself 
in deep distress, but left a little cheerfulness 
behind. 

He could take a kind and gentle view of 
Fermor’s course—at least a pitying one—as, in- 
deed, perhaps the kind reader, who has listened 
to this story so far, may perhaps be inclined 
todo. Poor miserable foolish Fermor! Even 
here, looking back on this story, we may think of 
him gently, with some allowance, and at least 
draw a moral from his course. 

Sometimes his faithful wife hears him articulate 
with difficulty the name of Violet. Far away on 
the coast of Eastport, which is thriving, and 
gorgeous with plaster palaces and assembly- 
rooms, and has its bathing machines, and pony 
carriages, with infant postilions, in whose social 
warp and woof gold pieces seemed to be woven 
in—which has its two seasons, its express trains 
from Town for business men—to which doctors 
order patients—at Eastport, so flourishing, so 
magnificent and pampered, strange to say, this 
little romance has been kept alive. It has not 
been choked out by the briars. The story is as 
well known as that of Tolla at Rome. The 
tradition is loved, and familiar to the bathing- 
women on the beach. And most young girls, 
having heard the outline from the maid in the 
lodgings, or from the women on the beach, 





now crowded graveyard, where charming flowers 
come up thickly, watched periodically by a plain 
good honest country gentleman, and tended 
carefully by a professional gardener of reputation, 
in the pay of a lady abroad—where there are 
rings and bands of choicest colours, and where, 
on a simple granite headstone, is carved the 
pretty name of “ VioLEr.” 


THE END OF NEVER FORGOTTEN. 





TO CHINA IN A GUNBOAT. 

Our gunboats are among the issues of the 
Russian war. During that war our navy con- 
tained no vessels capable of carrying into the 
creeks and inlets of the Russian coast a sufficient 
weight of metal to make their approach formid- 
able to the enemy’s forts and heavy field-batte- 
ries. But most admirably was this deficiency 
made good. Inanincredibly short space of time 
a fleet of small vessels was created, each vessel 
of the gross burden of two hundred and thirty- 
six tons, propelled by two engines of the ag- 
gregate indicated power of sixty horses, armed 
with one sixty-eight-pounder ninety-five-cwt. gun 
amidship, and a thirty-two-pounder fifty-six-cwt. 
aft. These boats measured one hundred and ten 
feet over all, twenty-one feet extreme breadti, 
and drew seven feet six inches of water. The 
engines were supplied with steam from three 
cylindrical tubular boilers. 

It may easily be conceived that in a vessel of 
this size, when space has been taken for a 
magazine containing nearly four tons of ammu- 
nition, shell-rooms, engine-room, coal bunkers 
containing thirty tons of coal, provisions for 
forty men for five months, tanks, store-rooms, 
sail-bins, cooking place, &c., but little room 
was left for accommodating her crew of six 
officers and thirty-five men. But comfort is a 
word not set down in any known nautical 
dictionary. 

With regard to rig, it is only fair to say that, as 
these boats were an entirely new class of vessel, 
and never calculated for long ocean passages, 
a rig had to he suddenly improvised of square 
yards on the foremast, and fore and aft rig aft. 

The Civet was one of eight commissioned in 
1859 to reinforce the China squadron, and within 
a fortnight of hoisting the pendant was re- 
ported ready to proceed to sea. On the 3rd of 
November, she was made fast on the starboard 
quarter of the Seahorse ; her consort—a sister 
gunboat—occupying the like position of the 
port quarter, and all three steamed slowly out of 
Plymouth Sound. 

On the following morning the wind began to 
increase, and the sea to rise sufficiently to make 
a good offing from the land desirable. At about 
ten o’clock in the forenoon the escort stopped, 
some accident having happened to her engines ; 
and the consort, whe was.to windward of the 
| Civet, drifted on board, carrying away jib-boom 
| and one boat, and doing her some minor damage, 
| she receiving her fairshare. Soon after this she 





find their way to a sheltered corner of the! broke adrift, and had scarcely been taken in tow 
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when a similar fate befel the Civet. This was 
at two in the afternoon on the 5th, when, the 
gale having greatly increased, it was found im- 
possible to take her in tow again, and three or 
four hours later she lost sight of her convoy, and 
the crew were left to their own devices. 

The gale had by this time increased consider- 
ably, and was blowing very hard indeed; no 
time, therefore, was lost in getting her laid to 
under very easy canvas. At half-past ten it was 
discovered that the ship was leaking, so the 
pumps were manned, but had not been working 
more than an hour when they became choked. 
All hands were then set to work baling with 
buckets, but the utmost exertions failed to get 
the leak under, and the cause of the leak re- 
mained a mystery. By twelve o’clock the water 
had gained so much, that it was washing in 
and out of the furnaces, and had thus become so 
hot that tubs had to be lashed to the stanchions 
in the engine-room and filled with cold water 
for the men to stand in while baling. During 
this time the ship was labouring so heavily 
that it became necessary to lighten her for- 
ward, by throwing overboard the heavy shot 
there stowed. By one in the morning two fires 
had been put out; but, by dawn, the leak had 
been happily discovered, and stopped. In three 
hours slie had got the water off her chest, and 
bore up back again for Plymouth. 

Damages having heen repaired, the Civet 
started again on the 16th of November, escorted 
this time by the Thor, and accompanied by two 
other gunboats. They had little difficulty in 
reaching Madeira on the 30th. During this 
short passage one of the Civet’s men was taken 


ill, and all on board being equally ignorant of 


medicine, the commander had to play the part 
of the Mock Doctor. In a case of like difficulty, 
one gunboat officer, more provident than the 
rest, soon after leaving England mixed all his 
medicines in a bucket, and then issued to each 
man his proportion of the mixture, telling-him 
that he had there his allowance of the remedies 
provided against his probable ailments on the 
passage out. This plan seemed to answer as 
well as any other. Another officer numbered 
his bottles as they stood on the shelf, and 
administered them in rotation. Thus, the first 
man who fell sick got a dose of number one 
hottle, the second got his dose from number two. 
One fact can be vouched for—not a single 
death occurred from disease on the passage outon 
board of any one of the six-and-twenty gunboats 
that first and last made the passage. Had 
there been six-and-twenty doctors with them, 
somebody must have died of physicking. 

Having hastily refitted and watered, the 
convoy left Madeira on the 2nd of December. 
One of the gunboats had been dispatched on 
the previous day to try whether she could make 
the passage by herself—an experiment which so 
far failed that her engines broke down, and the 
Thor and Civet came up with her two or three 
days after starting. All arrived at Rio Janiero 
on the Gth of January. 





Having watered, coaled, and refitted we left | it was determined, at the risk of a long passage, 


on the 1Ith. While at Rio the sailing qualities 
of the Civet were improved by some rough spars 
rigged out in every possible position, and setting 
on them every awning, boat’s sail, and other 
canvas that could possibly be got to draw. 
On the 17th of February, when at six in the 
morning the wind was rapidly increasing, and 
the jib was ordered to be stowed, a fine young 
fellow went out to perform this duty, when the 
ship gave a plunge, and he was washed over- 
board. Everything was done that could be done 
for his rescue, but after a four hours’ un- 
successful search, the boat returned. 

On the morning of the 21st, the Civet’s tiller 
was carried away, and on the 24th the gale, 
which had been increasing steadily for some 
days, rose a very heavy sea; and now the 
want of better rigging was found ; for every spar 
and rope was straining fearfully, though every 
hawser and spare rope in the ship was in use to 
secure the masts and yards. At about midnight 
(the ship had been all day steered with the 
greatest difficulty) she broached to, and a 
tremendous sea nearly overwhelmed her. The 
night was pitch dark, and we found ourselves 
standing breast high in the water, which had 
completely filled the ship, not a vestige of the 
hull being visible for some minutes except the 
black line of her gunwaic. This appeared to be 
| on a level with the water in board and out. The 
| weather-quarter boat was in splinters, the 
| davits (strong iron supports by which she was 
| suspended) were bent back like pieces of wire, 
| the lee boat was broken in halves, and entirely 
| drowned. Orders were given to cut her away, and 
|the men were sent to the pumps to keep them 
|from doing anything rash. Shortly after the 
| boat was cut away she gave a sickly roll to 
| windward, when happily the stern and quarter 
| ports were forced out by the water, the upper 
works abaft were started, and the water thus 
having made a vent for itself left the deck 
comparatively clear. Happily the hatchways 
had been well secured, and little water got 
below. Among other things that were washed 
overboard were two iron rifle proof plates, weigh- 
ing about a hundred-weight each. Only one 
other gunboat was with the Civet; the other 
and her escort having parted from her a day or 
two previously. The gale continued until the 
28th, when a week of calm lovely weather re- 
freshed the men, upon whom exposure and 
fatigue were telling seriously. 

Then came hard weather again, and one of 
the main shrouds was carried away. ‘This was 
at once repaired. The chain plates of the 
weather fore-rigging (which form the sole late- 
ral support of the mast) were afterwards broken. 
| No time was lost in getting the vessel round on 
the other tack, and passing chain cables under 
her bottom to support the mast. This had 
hardly been done, when the foremost plate on 
the starboard side parted. Whereupon she had 
|to be wore, and the shroud secured in a like 
{manner. These and previous mishaps caused 
|so much anxiety for the safety of the ship, that 
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to haul out of these stormy latitudes, and get 
into the trade winds. 

Fatigue, exposure, hard living, and confine- 
ment, had produced their natural effects in sick- 
ness. There were no less than twelve men 
at one time suffering severely from ulcers, but 
yet not a murmur was to be heard. Every order 
was obeyed with the greatest promptitude and 
cheerfulness; and, whenever any special diffi- 
culty occurred, tle sick left their hammocks 
and worked with the rest. On arrival at Hong- 
Kong, no less than nine men were invalided 
home for diseases formed during this passage. 
So, after all, perhaps, the Civet might have 
been the better for a doctor. 

Having got into more settled weather, da- 
mages were, with the help of the engineers, re- 
paired as far as they had means of repair, and 
it was thought that the worst of the voyage had 
passed. 

Although this was about the usual hurricane 
season, the Civet was believed to be too far to 
the eastward and southward to get the full force 
of the storms. But on the 31st of March and 
the two subsequent days she was exposed to 
the full force of a hurricane, in latitude fifteen 
deg. eight min. south, and longitude ninety- 
eight deg. fifty-one min. east. 

For some days before the 31st, the trade winds 
were very unsteady, breaking frequently into 
squalls, with much rain. At nine a.m., on the 
31st, the wind was south-east, blowing pretty 
strong, with a heavy threatening sky, which 
continued to get worse, until there was at half- 
past eleven a very heavy bank of clouds resting 
on the horizon, and the sea of a lurid coppery 
appearance. At this time the wind suddenly 
fell, and the whole appearance of the weather 
looked so threatening, that steam was got up 
aud preparations were made for bad weather. 
As night approached, the glass continuing to 
fall, and the squalls becoming heavier and more 
frequent, all the yards were got down, the jib- 
booms got in, every sail furled, except close- 
reefed main trysail and forestay sail, and every- 
thing lashed on deck. As soon as steam was up, 
the fires were banked, and we waited for the 
weather to declare itself. Up to this time, and 
for some time after, the wind never changed a 
point, and gave the idea that this gale could not 

eacyclone. As night advanced, the squalls 
rapidly increased in strength, and the lulls be- 
came less and less frequent, and of shorter dura- 
tion, until towards midnight they were lost in a 
continuous gale. No time was lost in finding out 
the ship’s position with regard to the vortex; 
which was found to bear due north, and judged 
that it must pass to the eastward, and at no 
great distance. At two a.m., therefore, the 
Civet was wore and brought to the wind on the 
port tack, without sustaining any damage from 
the sea, which had by this time risen in a very 
confused dangerous manner. At eleven a.M. 
(1st April), the wind began to veer to the south- 
ward, and continued to do so from this time. 
At noon the glass had fallen to 29.30, and the 
gale was blowing with terrific violence. Never 





was so dangerous a sea experienced; it resem- 
bled boiling water, and was rising in pyra- 
mids, which frequently burst on board on all 
sides at once. Rain fell without intermission, 
and was driven with such force as to make 
it impossible to look to windward. At half- 
past one, the mainsail was balance-reefed, and 
an hour later a sea struck the ship, carry- 
ing away the staysail halyards, taking the 
sail in and washing away the upper works for- 
ward. The gale continued to increase, gradually 
drawing at the same time to the southward and 
westward, attaining its greatest strength at 
about ten in the evening. When it had reached 
south-west, the glass had then fallen to 29.02. 
Nothing could then exceed the frightful violence 
of the wind. At about that time the mainsail 
was blown to ribbons. As this had been an- 
ticipated, a new main staysail had been got 
ready, and was hoisted; but was scarcely set 
when it was blown entirely away, nothing being 
left of it but the roping. Fearing that the ship 
might fall off from the wind, some hammocks 
were ordered to be got in the main rigging, and, 
after considerable difficulty, this was accom- 
plished, two being found sufficient for the pur- 
pose intended. The wind coming gradually to 
the westward, at two in the morning it had 
reached west-south-west, and began to be 
slightly broken into squalls, which became more 
and more perceptible towards morning. At four 
o’clock the rain began to cease in the lulls. At 
six the glass had risen to 29.30, and the horizon 
was visible to leeward. At nine the wind was 
at north-west, blowing strong, and the sea had 
fallen considerably. - 

During the hurricane, as heretofore, the ship 
behaved admirably, proving herself a perfect sea- 
boat. Had she been less so nothing could have 
saved her. Every possible precaution had been 
taken to secure hatches. The pumps were kept 
constantly going. All the ports were washed 
away, and some idea of the violence of the wind 
may be formed from the fact that the paint on the 
funnel was chipped off on the weather side by the 
action of the wind and rain as if it had been cut 
with a chisel. One of the men found an iron 
hoop on the deck which he threw overboard to 
windward, and it was blown back like a piece of 
paper. 

After a storm comes acalm. For more than 
ten days the Civet lay becalmed, or’ scarcely 
moved by occasional catspaws, and on the 14th 
her crew had the pleasure of seeing another gun- 
boat ahead ina similar fix. Steam was got up, and 
she was soon alongside, exchanging notes of the 
passage, but more particularly making mutually 
anxious inquiries as to stock of coal. It turned 
out that each had three tons, so, as the Civet’s 
engines consumed least, she took her consort’s 
coal on board and herself in tow, and towed her 
until the morning of the 16th, when she was cast 
off to board some vessels which were becalmed. 
From one of these the Civet got eleven tons of 
coal. She had scarcely completed coaling when 
a third gunboat steamed up. She had now 
enough to take her to Java Head. 


| 
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The small stock of coal having been almost all 
used for condensing water, great shifts were 
employed to economise the fuel. By cutting up 
condemned rope, canvas, &c., and mixing with 
this the coal ashes (which were always carefully 
preserved), chips of wood, and a little tar or 
pitch, fuel was eked out. Damaged biscuit and 
tainted pork were found not to answer for rais- 
ing steam, though experimented upon by one of 
the consorts. 

On the 20th the Civet reached Batavia, where 
she coaled and watered, and left on the 24th 
for Singapore, arriving there in five more days. 
At Singapore she made good most of her defects, 
and from thence to Hong-Kong was towed by 
a government steam transport, arriving on the 
15th of May. 

From the time the Civet left Plymouth till 
arriving at Hong-Kong, a hundred and eighty 
days had elapsed, of which a hundred and 
seventy were spent at sea, one hundred of them 
out of sight of land. 





POOR MEN’S ANNUITIES. 





Tue government have lately issued detailed 
particulars for putting into operation one of the 
most promising measures which we have wit- 
nessed for many a year—one which, if honestly 
carried out by both parties, the authorities and 
the people, will tend to place prudent men before- 
hand in the world, shielded to some extent against 
the cares which press upon those who have no 
resource against seasons of disaster. Savings- 
banks and post office savings-banks have done 
and are doing much good; so with industrial 
and provident institutions; so with land and 
building societies, if there be honesty on the 
part of the managers, and prudence on the part 
of the members ; so with working men’s clubs; 
so with (some, at least) friendly societies, 
Now we are to have government annuities and 
life insurances for working men, and the hum- 
bler section of the middle classes. 

This matter has long been talked about; but 
it was only in the last session of parliament that 
Mr. Gladstone introduced the measure which 
afterwards became law. Eleven years earlier a 
partial measure had been adpoted for facilitating 
the purchase of government annuities through 
the medium of the savings-banks. The National 
Debt Commissioners were empowered to receive 
money for this purpose from depositors in such 
banks, and to grant immediate or deferred life 
annuities depending on single lives, or immediate 
annuities depending on joint lives with benefit of 
survivorship, or on the joint continuance of two 
lives. The annuity was not to be less than four 
pounds or more than thirty. ‘The premium for 
an immediate life annuity was to be paid in one 
sum ; but for a deferred annuity it might be paid 
either in one sum or in a certain number of 
annual instalments. The annuities granted were 
not to be assignable, except in cases of bank- 
ruptey or insolvency. ‘The act of eighteen 
*sixty-four repealed that of eighteen ’fifty-three, 





and legalised a much more comprehensive 
system, 

Abjuring altogether the barbarous phraseology 
of acts of parliament, we will put into a few 
words of plain English the chief provisoins of 
this government annuity statute. The act of 
an earlier date, just noticed, granted annuities 
of small amount only, on condition that the full 
purchase price was paid in one sum, or by annual 
payments during a course of years fixed at the 
time of purchase; and it also stipulated that an 
insurance for a sum of money at death could 
only be effected by the contracting party pur- 
chasing at the same time a deferred annuity on 
his own life. These conditions are either aban- 
doned or modified by the new statute. The 
sum required to purchase a deferred annuity 
may be payable in smaller instalments and at 
shorter intervals than before. The maximum 
amount of the annuity is raised from thirty 
pounds to fifty pounds. An insurance for a sum 
of money at death (by or for a person not less 
than sixteen, or more than sixty years of age) 
may be effected without the necessity of pur- 
chasing a deferred annuity from the National 
Debt Commissioners; the insurance being for 
any sum between twenty pounds and one hun- 
dred pounds. A life policy, after the payment 
of premiums for five years, may at any time be 
surrendered by the holder, and he may receive 
for it either a sum not less than one-third of the 
premiums paid, or else a paid-up policy of an 
immediate or a deferred life annuity. The Na- 
tional Debt Commissioners are to regulate the 
payments by instalments, which are at no time 
to be less than two shillings in amount. The 
facilities for paying in the small sums of morey 
are among the novelties of the statute; for not 
only may the National Debt Commissioners em- 
power the trustees of savings-banks to receive 
and pay the moneys at an adequate remunera- 
tion; but the postmaster-general, with the con- 
sent of the Treasury, may authorise the officers 
of the post-office to do the same, as they already 
do in reference to savings-banks’ deposits and 
withdrawals. 

By the terms of the statute, nothing was to 
be done towards putting its provisions into 
operation until the government had published 
full tables of all the payments and premiums 
necessary, under various contingencies likely to 
occur, and equally full directions how to proceed 
in the various engagements concerning annuities 
and insurances. ‘hose directions and tables 
have just (March, ’sixty-five) been published. 
We have nothing to say against the charge made 
for printed copies of these documents, for it 
amounts only to a few pence; but we have to 
warn the reader that he has tough work before 
him if he attempts to master all the details. 
Forty-four folio pages of “regulations,” and 
forty-eight octavo pages of “tables,” are rather 
too much for any except official people. The 
“regulations,” however, prepared by the post- 
master-general, under the sanction of the 
Treasury, are for the postmasters and others 
engaged in the post-office; and it is understood 
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that a short and plain abstract will soon be 
published for the use of insurers and society 
generally. 

Every Money Order Office is to be an Annuity 
and Insurance Office. That is, under direct 
sanction and instruction from the postmaster- 

eneral, every such office is to ie 
for annuities and life insurances, and is after- 
wards to receive and pay moneys relating thereto. 
The postmaster-general may also appoint other 
places for this business. besides money order 
Offices. Persons may insure their lives at any of 
those offices, and may pay the premiums either 
in one sum or by instalments; the instalments 
being yearly, half yearly, quarterly, monthly, fort- 
nightly, or weekly, at the option of the insurer. 
There is another plan the insurer may adopt. He 
may say, “I think I can work and earn wages, 
or salary, until I am sixty; but it would be a 
comfort to know that 1 shall have no more 
premiums to pay after that age.” The postmaster- 
general will accommodate him; the premium 
may be paid by periodical instalments until the 
insurer is sixty years old, and then it will cease. 
The minimum and maximum ages for insurance, 
and the minimum and maximum amounts in- 
sured, will be the same as those laid down in the 
act. The insurance money will be paid, on proof 
of the death of the insurer, to the person entitled 
to receive it, under sufficient regulations for the 
prevention of fraud or collusion. 

The annuity system will be managed with 
less trouble to the insured than the life in- 
surance system, owing to the unavoidable con- 
ditions of the former; but the easier will be 
understood best if the more difficult be first 
clearly apprehended. Let us suppose, then, that 
A. B., a workman, servant, or small tradesman, 
wishes to insure his life for any sum between 
twenty and one hundred pounds. He applies 
at amoney order office for a printed form. He 
takes it home, and, if not frightened by the 
number of questions submitted to him, writes 
down the answers to them. It is a sort of game 
of twenty questions, for this is about the num- 
ber which he has to attend to. His full christian 
and surname ; his trade or occupation ; his ad- 
dress; the place of his birth ; the year, month, 
and day of his birth; the amount for which he 
wishes to insure; whether the payment for the 
insurance is to be in one sum, in instalments 
until a certain age, or in instalments throughout 
his life; and whether the instalments are to be 
payable yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, monthly, 
fortnightly, or weekly. Having settled these 
matters, he has to answer a string of questions 
in writing. Are you or have you been married ? 
If your father and mother are alive, state their 
present ages; if they are dead, state the age 
and cause of death of each. How long have 
you followed your present occupation? If you 
have ever followed any other occupation, what 
was it, and for how long? How many days 


have you been away from your usual employ- 
ment through illness, within the last two years ? 
Do you belong to any friendly society, sick club, 
or burial club, and which? Have you ever pro- 





posed to insure your life, and in what office ? 
Did they accept your proposal, and did they 
charge you more than the ordinary rates of 
remium? Are you now, and have you always 
sy of sober and temperate habits? Have 
you been vaccinated? Have you generally 
had good health? Have you ever lived 
out of the United Kingdom; where, and 
for how long? Have you ever suffered 
any severe bodily injury; of what kind, and 
in what way? Have you ever suffered, and 
when, from gout, rheumatism, fever, small-pox, 
asthma, spitting of blood, palpitation of the 
heart, palsy, delirium tremens, rupture, or stric- 
ture? Have you applied to a medical man 
within two years; if so, to whom, and for 
what complaint ? Have you any relations suffer- 
ing from scrofula, asthma, consumption, or in- 
sanity ? 

It seems to us that this formidable list of 
questions will, for some time at least, be a bar 
to the spread of the system among the working 
classes. Persons of higher education and social 
position know that, at the existing insurance 
offices, equivalent questions are put to them in 
great number; for it cbviously depends on the 
constitution and health, as well as on the age 
and employment of an insurer, whether the 
premium charged for a life insurance shall be 
high or low. Buta working man has not been 
‘subjected to such minute inquiries in his clubs 
and friendly societies; and it wiil be some time 
before he will become reconciled to the writing 
down of answers to such detailed interrogatories 
—especially when coming, as he may think, 
from the “ postman.” 

The proposer must send, if possible, certifi- 
cates of birth or of baptism, with the name 
of some person who can verify the identity 
of the proposer as the individual mentioned 
in the certificate, and the names of two 
housekeepers to whom he is known. When the 
form has been properly filled up, it is given 
to the money office keeper, and by him trans- 
mitted to the postmaster-general. If all seems 
right and straight, the postmaster-general applies 
to the referees by letter, to answer certain 
queries as to what they know of the proposer; 
and if this be in its turn satisfactory, the same 
functionary directs him to present himself for 
medical examination before a legally qualified 
medical practitioner to be named by the autho- 
rities. ‘The doctor examines the proposer, puts 
to him as many questions as he thinks necessary 
for ascertaining the state of his health and con- 
stitution, and writes down the answers; and 
the proposer signs his name to a declaration 
that he bas answered all the questions honestly, 
to the best of his knowledge. The doctor sends 
in his report, and tells the postmaster-general 
whether, in his opinion, the proposer is or is not 
a fit person to obtain a life insurance, so far as 
health is concerned. 

If that all-important person, the postmaster- 
general, is satislied with the general tenor of 
these answers and reports, he proceeds to exe- 
cute a contract of life insurance, as between 
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the National Debt Commissioners on the one 
hand, and the proposer on the other. If nothing 
objectionable appears, the insurer is to pay 
“ordinary ” rates of premium; if the condi- 
tions are not so favourable, he is to pay “extra” 
rates. All persons whose health or habits are 
unfavourable, and all miners, butchers, publi- 
cans, and seamen, as well as others exposed to 
more hazard to life and health than average 
persons, will pay extra rates. Poor fellows, 
there is no help for it; they must pay high for 
their greater liability to early death. ‘Tough 
old people who live to ninety or a hundred are 
great favourites with the insurance offices as 
life insurers, though not as annuitants; weak 
and shaky people are welcomed as annuitants, 
though not as life insurers; but the only fair 
way, if possible, is to apportion, in each case, 
the premium to the risk. The contract of in- 
surance heing duly drawn up, the insurer pays 
his premium at any of the offices most conve- 
nient to him. He is furnished with a premium 
receipt book, and whenever he pays in an instul- 
ment of premium, the office-keeper enters it in 
the book, signs it with his name and the date, 
and stamps it with his office seal. When the in- 
surer has paid five years’ premiums, he may sur- 
render his policy, and receive zo¢ Jess than one- 
third of the money back again. How much more 
he will receive will not be determined just yet ; 
for, as none of the policies will acquire a surren- 
der value until the year eighteen hundred and 
seventy, the details of surrender need not be 
settled for some time to come. ‘The insured 
acquires at the same time the right to assign 
his policy, or make it over to some one else. 

If A. B. is doubtful whether he could pay 
regular premiums for a great number of years, 
he might effect a small insurance now by paying 
in full, and another small insurance whenever 
he has the money to spare, each insurance being 
a transaction complete in itself, and involving 
no further payment. According to the tables 
just now issued, he may at the age of twenty- 
five insure twenty-five pounds by paying ten 
pounds one shilling and eightpence in one sum ; 
aud then if he has ten pounds seventeen shil- 
lings and elevenpence to spare when he is 
thirty years old, he may insure another twenty- 
five pounds; he would have to pay nothing 
further, and his wife or children would receive 
fifty pounds when he dies. But if A. B. thinks 
that he could conveniently pay a small premium 
every year from the age of twenty-five to (say) 
that of sixty, he finds that he can effect a life 
insurance of fifty pounds for about twenty- 
three shillings per annum. If he is willing to 
keep on paying as long as he lives, the annual 
premium is reduced to twenty shillings and six- 
pence. Let the working man of twenty-five look 
at this, and think; if he will resolutely lay by @ 
pcany a day, he will have more than enough to 
secure fifty pounds to his wife and children 
immediately on his death. As two shillings is | 
the smallest sum receivable at one time under! 
the new system, there is another aspect of the 





matier. A. B., aged twenty-five next birthday, 


agrees to pay two shillings a month as long as 
he lives; and he secures a little over fifty-two 
pounds to those who are near and dear to 
him, payable when he is no longer by to work 
for or support them. All the premiums have 
been carefully calculated by the most expe- 
rienced actuaries, and are intended to exactly 
cover all the liabilities and working expenses, 
but without yielding any profit to the govern- 
ment. It is not in any sense a plan of taxa- 
tion; nor, on the other hand, is it charity; it is 
for the good of the insurers, for them to adopt 
or reject at their pleasure. 

We will now describe briefly the other 
part of the scheme, the granting of deferred 
annuities. C. D., about the same age as A. B., 
is employed at a trade which will teli upon his 
eyesight by-and-by, or one which will require 
more bodily strength than he is likely to possess 
at the age of sixty. He feels how beneticial it 
would be, and how it would free him from 
anxious care about his declining years, if he 
could look forward to a little in the shape of 
annuity or superannuation allowance. He may 
perchance have heard of some friendly society in 
which such matters are really managed ju- 
diciously and honestly: he may have known 
fellow-workmen who have suffered by the mal- 
administration of other of these societies; or 
he may have known and thought little about the 
subject until now. He goes to a money order 
office, and obtains a form of application. He 
has to fill up a list of questions with appropriate 
answers, not nearly so numerous and inquisitive 
as those relating to life insurance ; because, for 
obvious reasons, the grantors of an annuity have 
no interest in the grantee being a long liver, but 
rather the contrary. In fact, he has to say no- 
thing at all about his health or constitution, his 
family or antecedents; his answers are chiefly 
needed for identification, to show that C. D. is 
really C. D. and no one else, and that the annuity 
shall be paid to the proper C. D. only. He has not 
to answer many troublesome questions, not to 
submit to any medical examination; and there- 
fore the transaction is altogether more pleasant 
than one relating to life insurance. When the 
form is filled up, he takes it to the money order 
office keeper, who at once transmits it to the 
postmaster-general, in a manner exactly pre- 
scribed for the guidance of the officials. If 
the postmaster-general is satisfied with the 
auswers and the certificates forwarded by the 
proposer, he issues a policy or contract for 
an annuity, to be granted and guaranteed 
by the National Debt Commissioners to the 
proposer. 

C. D. has the choice of any one among many 
different kinds of annuity, irrespective of actual 
amount. He may purchase, by a single pay- 
ment at the outset, an immediate life annuity 
of any amount between four pounds and fifty 
pounds per annum; to begin to receive it next 
year, and to continue to receive it as long as he 
lives. He may purchase, by a single payment, 
a deferred annuity of any amount between one 
pound and fifty pounds per annum, to begin ata 
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certain specified number of years hence; with a 
condition that no part of the purchase-money 
shall in any event “ returned. He may pur- 
chase, by annual payments during a term of 
years, an annuity of any amount between four 
ounds and fifty pounds per annum, to begin 
immediately after the cessation of those pay- 
ments. He may purchase, by payments made half- 
yearly, quarterly, monthly, fortnightly, or weekly, 
during a specified number of years, a monthly al- 
lowance of any amount, between four shillings 
and four pounds per month, to commence 
immediately after the cessation of those pay- 
ments, Or, finally, he may purchase any of 
the above-named kinds of annuity with a pro- 
viso of a different kind. Instead of agreeing 
that no part of the purchase-money shall in 
any event be returned, he stipulates that, if he 
dies before the annuity becomes due, all the 
premium paid up to that time shall be returned 
to his representatives; and also that, at any 
time during his life, and before the annuity be- 
comes due, he may, at his choice, have the whole 
of his payments returned to him, but without 
interest. 

Tt will at once be seen that C. D. has a very 
wide range offered to him, within the limits of 
which he may make his choice; and it will be ap- 
parent to any one that the amount payable for the 
annuity will depend on the conditions attached to 
it—especially as to whether he may have lis pre- 
miums returned whenever he likes, and the 
policy cancelled. As rules are often made more 
intelligible by specific examples, we will select, 
from the tables just issued, cases that would 
apply to C. D., who we are supposing will be 
twenty-five next birthday; if a“ be older or 
younger, the same principle would operate, but 
the premiums payable would be different in 
amount. C. D., believing that he can lay by 
eight shillings per calendar month (about three- 
pence-farthing per day) for the purchase of a 
deferred annuity, and willing to hope that he 
can do this until he is fifty-five years old, finds 
that he can, after that age, obtain a monthly 
allowance of one pound eighteen shillings and 
ninepence for the rest of his life, equivalent to 
nine shillings and sixpence per week, or twenty- 
three pounds five shillings per annum. Observe 
—if his fellow-workmen are in the habit of 
drinking two quarts of beer per day each, and 
if he will be content with one quart, the saving 
will just about purchase this annuity of twenty- 
three pounds five shillings per annum, to com- 
mence whien he is fifty-five years old, and to be 
= to him monthly as long as he lives. If 
ne resolves to keep on his monthly premiums 
until the age of sixty, then his deferred annuity 
will be three pounds three shillings and fivepence 
per month, or thirty-eight pounds one shilling 
per annum; and if to the age of sixty-five 
(which few men would, however, do), then the 
annuity would be so large as five pounds eight 
shillings and tenpence per month, or sixty-five 
pounds six shillings per annum. But if he 
thinks he should like to begin to be lazy at 
fifty, or to begin to receive instead of pay- 


ing at that age, then his deferred annuity, 
after payment of eight shillings per month, will 
be one pound four shillings and threepence per 
month, or fourteen pounds eleven shillings per 
annum. Remember, none of these premiums are 
returnable to him in any event, nor to his repre- 
sentatives, if he dies before the annuity becomes 
due: should he require these further privileges, 
he will have to pay higher premiums, the exact 
amount of which will be specified in tables now 
under preparation, but not yet published. Men- 
folk may or may not be glad to know that 
women are likely to outlive them, or have a 
greater “expectation of life,” as insurance 
offices call it. A woman-annuitant is likely to 
bother the government office for a longer time 
than a man-annuitant ; and therefore she is to 
receive rather a smaller annuity than he, be- 
cause there is a probability of her enjoying it 
for a greater number of years. For instance, 
C. D. can obtain an annuity of one pound 
eighteen shillings and ninepence per month, 
under one of the suppositions above named; but 
his wife, if of the same age as himself, could 
only obtain one pound eleven shillings and four- 
pence. There is more probability that she will 
one day be a widow than he a widower, that she 
will still be a claimant on the government when 
her spouse is dead and gone; and therefore this 
must necessarily affect the tabulation of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. It may be that C. D. 
comes into possession of some money at the 
age of twenty-five, and is willing to lay it out 
in buying an annuity for himself that shall 
commence at fifty-five. If his little fortune 
amounts to sixty pounds, he can buy with 
it an annuity of twenty pounds per annum, to 
commence when he is fifty-five years old, and to 
continue for the remainder of his life; he will 
have no further payments to make, nor any 
other trouble in the matter. If he decides that 
his annuity shall commence earlier or later than 
the age of fifty-five, it will be less or greater in 
amount, for the same payment of sixty pounds. 
Or it may be, that he would rather pay by 
annual instalments than either by monthly in- 
stalments or in a lamp sum. The government 
will accommodate him in this as in the other 
instances ; if he will, beginning at twenty-five 
years of age, pay three pounds ten shillings per 
annum until he is fifty-five, he will then receive 
an annuity of twenty pounds per year for the 
rest of his life; andif he resolves bravely to pay 
on until he is sixty instead of fifty-five, his 
annuity to commence at sixty would be as much 
as thirty-two pounds a year. To purchase an 
immediate annuity is a course not likely to be 
followed by a young man, with health and 
strength to back him; and therefore we will 
not suppose C. D. to do anything of this 
kind. But if, at the age of (say) sixty, a 
man finds himself in possession of two hundred 
pounds in cash, he can with it purchase an 
annuity of about twenty pounds a year, to 
begin immediately, and to continue as long as 
he lives. 

All this, when once understood, is per- 
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fectly safe; for the whole credit of the nation 
—queen, parliament, government, and all— 
is pledged to the due fulfilment of these en- 
gagements. 





POETRY AND PANTOMIME. 

Owr1ne to an attack of, I will say, gout, as 
being the only complaint which a genteel person 
can publicly own to, I have been prevented this 
season from witnessing a pantomime: which has 
been a great disappointment to me, for I love a 
pantomime, and can enjoy one as heartily as any 
six-year-old home for the holidays. However, 
as I have not been able to gratify my eyes and 
my ears by listening to the jokes and witnessing 
the pranks of the various performers, I have 
endeavoured to make amends to myself, as far as 
possible, by buying the books of the openings 
and reading them here, quietly by my fireside : 
where you may picture me, if you choose, with 
my right foct swathed in flannel and resting on 
a stool. The little books, in all sorts of brightly 
coloured covers, are on the table beside me now 
—with the bottle of colchicum—and I purpose, 
not being in pain to-night, and consequently not 
in ill humour, to review a few of them for the 
benefit of those who, like myself, have been laid 
up and prevented from visiting the theatre. 

The first book I lay my hand upon is Mr. 
Byron’s Haymarket extravaganza of the “ Prin- 
cess Springtime, or the Envoy who Stole the 
King’s Daughter,” founded on a story by the 
Countess d’Anois, with which, no doubt, many 
of my readers are familiar. King Kokolorum, 
“monarch of a kingdom which should be ‘right 
in’ the middle of the map, but has somehow 
been eft out,” is congratulating himself and his 
court on the birth of an heir. Thus speaks King 
Kokolorum : 


Though we've for years been forced to wear a wig, 
Our crown at length has got a little heir; 

That is to say, an heiress, such a pearl, 

In fact our little ’air’s a little curl. 


The ingenuity of the author here is to be com- 
mended. With along remembrance of much joke- 
work in hair, one might have expected the sub- 
ject to be completley combed out. The king re- 
gards the birth of an heir as an era, and says so 
with much emphasis; whereupon the queen, 
knowing her husband’s weakness, and his fa- 
vourite jokes, gives him the cue to fire them 
off, “ What's anera ?” she says, as if she hadn’t 
had a first-rate education, and didn’t know all 
the hardest words in the dictionary! The 
natural answer of the king to such a silly ques- 
tion would have been, “ Don’t try to make your- 
self out a greater fool than you are, my dear ;” 
but, of course, it was all arranged between 
them, just like bringing in the candles in the 
midst of a discussion to enable some one to say 
that a light had been thrown on the subject. 
So the king, after the queen has said an “ era,” 
says immediately that he is a “ farther,” and that 
he feels a “ parents” thrill, because it is his first 


“apparents” in the part; which leads to some 
pretty talk about the baby thus : 


What joy to see the infant bite its wrists, 
Or take a light refection off its fists, 

Or off its cart-wheel suck of paint a part: 
Thus dining upon wheel—hem—a la cart. 


Against this punning exercise, we may, I think, 
write “bene;” but the exclamation of the king, 
when the nurse says that the child has two 
teeth coming, is open to the charge of want of 
novelty. The king’s exclamation, I need scarcely 
mention, was “ By gum! The royal infant is 
threatened by the evil power of the enchanter 
Carabossa, aud her anxious, though royal, 
parents consult as to the best means of hiding 
their jewel. To guard her from assaults, the 
king proposes to lock her up in the Guard’s 
Waults. Eventually, however, the guard’s waults 
having possibly been found impracticable for the 
purpose, the Princess is locked up in a tower, 
where each heavy door being Jarred, she declares 
it is much too dar’d ; an observation with which 
the perceptive reader will no doubt agree. The 
Princess is shut up in a pitch-dark tower, and 
longs to see the light; for, as she says to her 
Abigail, she is getting a big girl (do you take ?) 
and ought not to be treated so shamefully at 
her time of life. She makes a hole, sees the 
light streaming in, and says, “ Hooray /” 
After this, Fanfarinet comes to propose to the 
Princess. He is struck all of a heap at the sight 
of her beauty, and says, 


Yes, like champagne whose force no string can stop 
She has a phiz that must produce a pop. 


Upon which the King declares that the cham- 
pagne simile is of love declaratory. 

The Princess, after a very short and summary 
courtship, runs away with Fanfarinet, and re- 
pents at her leisure. Fanfarinet calls her a 
“lubber,” and she protests that she is not his 
lubber, but his wife. They are in a wood toge- 
ther, hungry, and the Princess finds in a tree a 
honeycomb, which she says, as it was culled by 
bees and found in a tree must surely be 
treecull. 

I put out my hand for another little book, and 
take up Mr. Blanchard’s Drury Lane Panto- 
mime of “ Hop o’ my Thumb,” which opens in 
the orthodox manner, with a number of demons 
weaving evil spells against the party who is 
eventually to be made happy by the aid of a 
good fairy. Okriki (is the author aware of the 
remote etymology of this word?) and his demon 
cobblers are at work upon a pair of seven-league 
boots for the wicked Ogre. ‘The dark scene 
and the dark doings are dispelled by the appear- 
ance of the Man in the Moon, who introduces 
the signs of the Zodiac and the planets, and 
combines amusement with lessons on astronomy 
and general science. Orion is an Irishman, 
whose brogue is accounted for by his living in 
an atmosphere “so Tipperarifed ;” and being 
the highest constellation, you can’t, of course, 
ifind one more higherish. Then “ Actinia, the 
jactive principle of the solar ray,” appears, fol- 
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lowed by Sungleam, and a dialogue ensues, 

which may be described as poetically scientific. 
Oh, I have had such fun! 

Half o’er the world I’ve had a glorious run! 

I’ve played with gleaming pebbles in a brook, 

Where anglers came, and showed the fish the hook ; 

Or, where the tide left pools about the sands, 

With little shells I’ve tempted tiny hands, 

Heard them called “ pretty” in my golden ray, 

Then flung as nasty ugly things away. 

Sometimes I peeped in at a schoolroom door, 

Sending a streak of sunlight o’er the floor; 

You should have seen how heads uneasy turned, 

What thoughts of cricket, &c. 

Why did anglers show the fish the hook. 
Because, I suspect, of the painful necessity of 
“brook”. Sungleam, and the Man in the 
Moon, combine to protect Hop o’ my Thumb 
from the Ogre, and the Man in the Moon 
having modestly and instructively avowed that 
he borrows his light from the sun, proposes to 
set another problem right, viz. the “ undulating 
theory of light.” I can fancy an old gentleman 
half asleep in the boxes, having, at this point, a 
dreamy idea that he is at the Polytechnic, 
listening to Professor Pepper. 

It is to be regretted that the author, in the 
next scene, should have dropped from the higher 
realms of poetry into the infernal regions of 
punning. But, perhaps, he only intended to 
show that Daddy Thumb was a very weak-minded 
person, when he made him remark, 

A soaking afternoon it’s turning out, 
And so can Tiny tell you, I’ve no doubt. 


This is a sad descent from the “ active prin- 
ciple” and the “ undulating theory.” It is Homer 
nodding and tumbling headforemost into the 
soot and cinders. Yet there are not many puns 
in this pantomime. In a very long speech the 
Ogre has only two, and he wouldn’t have had 
those, but for the happy circumstance that he 
was suffering from a cold in his head. 

Fee! faw! fo! fum! you thought I couldn’t catch 
you 
It’s no use hiding—I’m a looking—atchew ! (sneeze) 


And 

Developing, what doctors would express, 

Adipose tissue—tishew! (sneeze) to excess! 

Oh, yes, there’s another. About to seize the 
peasant, he observes: 

Ha! by his knees I might take cold of him. 

I abstain from using italics, and put this as 
a puzzle for the ingenious. 

Hop o’ my Thumb finds the Ogre asleep, and 
steals one oi his seven-league boots. 


Hor. Oh! if I could be quietly there creeping, 
And take the boots off while the Ogre’s sleeping! 
GLoriosa, Just try it. Folks are pleased the great 
to scoff, 
And like to see their oddities taken off. 
Hor. One is removed—it’s on—it fits me too! 
Now for the other—ha! he wakes. It’s true, 
If two boots do seven leagues, I may suppose 
One three and a half will do—so Hop, here goes! 


cally, it must be admitted that this author is 
always correct. The moon shines by the light 
of the sun; the active principle of the sun’s 
rays is—I forget what exactly, but I have no 
doubt that the author has accurately described 
it; and up to this period of discovery it is an 
undisputed fact that the moiety of seven is 
three and a half. Thus we have instruction 
blended with amusement, with an accuracy not 
generally displayed by authors who attempt to 
popularise science. 

The next little book being a complete pro- 
gramme of the Christmas production at the 
Effingham Theatre, enables us to compare the 
pantomine of the East with that of the West. I 
may remark generally of the East-end pantomine, 
that it is characterised by those peculiarities 
which are said to be an element of strength in 
the writings of the immortal Shakespeare—a bold 
defiance of rhythm, a rugged force of expression, 
and a great earnestness of purpose. Mr. Towers, 
the author of ‘Goody Two Shoes,” is animated 
by the spirit of the censor morum. Hear how 
fearlessly he lashes imposture : 


They won’t believe in the rope trick, nor any of the 
others, 

Nor my Yankee tricksters the Davenport brothers, 

Who came from America full of chuckle and grin, 

To think how they’d take poor John Bull in; 

But the people now won't tolerate swindling, 

At the bare idea away he’s dwindling ; 

But [ll be revenged—this here old horse is a 
lImacker, 

But in returns won’t I give him backer. 


The men of the East can be merry as well as 
wise. Jokes upon tobacco run through this pan- 
tomime like a verbal fuguo, and come in every 
now and then in a most pleasing manner. In 
the very next page the people are told to stand 
a little backer, which provokes a retort as to 
“short cut” and “returns.” It might be ob- 
jected that tobacco, as a subject for jokes, has 
found its way into the East rather late in the 
day ; but it must be remembered that, as tobacco 
came originally from the Far West, it would na- 
turally reach the East last, and be the more 
valued for being so long on the way. 

Homer glorified the heroes who fought under 
the walls of Troy; the pantomime poet of the 
East glorifies the British heroes who have 
fought and bled for the honour of their country 
in the prize ring. The villain of the piece, one 
Rubicundsplitz, who doesn’t fight fair, but 
“puts on the hug,” is denounced as 


Like Joe Coburn, who never meant to fight, 

He came here thinking to rule the roast, 

With a coward heart covered with Yankee boast. 

If he’d have fought Jem Mace, tho’ once they had 
a doubt of him, 

As the Irish say, Jem would have knocked saucepans 
out of him. 

The poet rises with his theme, and rouses the 
patriotism of Whitechapel with these stirring 
lines: 

What nation in the world can put men in the ring, 





Scientifically, astronomically, and arithmeti- 


To fight such clippers as Sayers, Mace, and King; 
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Or, to go still further back, and if you doubt the 
thing, 

Y'll reeal the names of Tom Cannon, Ward, and 
Spring, 

Or Nat Langham, all men of fame so high, 

Who would fight to the last—than give in they'd 
sooner dic. 

The concluding distich of this passage is 
worthy to rank with the most stirring sen- 
timents which heroes have bequeathed to us for 
keeping alive the flame of patriotism. “England 
expects that every man this day will do his duty!” 

was the last signal of the heroic Nelson. “ Up 
| Guards, and at ’em!” was the stimulating ob- 
| servation of F. M. the Duke of Wellington, on 
| the field of Waterloo; the poet of the pan- 


tomime says, with equal epigrammatic force : 
England ever has, and ever will, 

Stand foremost in every fistic mill, 
| . 
If any hypercritical person should object to the 
grammar, I beg to remind him of a similar 
poetic licence in the great national lyric, The 
Death of Nelson : 

*Twas in Trafalgar’s bay 

We saw the Frenchmen Jay. 


| Comparisons will be found to be exceedingly 
| odious. I beg therefore to request the hyper- 
| ¢critic—using a favourite locution of the poets 
| under consideration—* to shut up.” We must 
be careful how we accuse a poet of being 
obscure. The fault may be with ourselves. 


sound the depths of his profundity. Many 

passages in Browning are a puzzle to ordinary 

understandings. So probably will be the follow- 

ing dialogue from the work of Mr. Towers. 

It occurs after a dance: 

Swizztepue. I’m cooked. 

Rusicunpspirz. Nonsense, you old frump. 

Rog. Out you were hooked. 

Goopy. Shall I fetch the stomach-pump ? 

Swizzie. Come, you minx, do something, and don’t 
gaze. 

Ruxzr. No doubt you are wet to your very stays. 

The address of Rubicundsplitz to Goody is an 

example of that force of language which is ever 

a characteristic of superior genius. 

Ruszr. What, go and desert me—for two pins I'd 
fist her, 

Just as I had begun to prefer you to your sister. 

Because you're plump, one a man needn’t frown upon, 

Something to catch hold of, and lots to sit down 


upon. 


Local topics are alluded to in a most encou- 

raging manner. As, for example, where Radian- 

tina, the good fairy, observes : 

I saw with pleasure the great interest the Prince of 
Wales has shown 

In laying, of the new wing of the London Hospital, 
the foundation-stone. 

After a panegyric on hospitals, which Radiantina 

thinks “are our createst, noblest institutions 

far,” a graceful compliment is paid to royalty : 

A blessing on our prince, a thousand blessings rather, 

Who is following the steps of his lamented father. 








i 


Social progress is not ovérlooked : 
Another great and noble thing be sure 
Is the cheap eating-houses for the really poor. 
The meanest maa can now get dinners, like others 
can at home, 
And meat can now be got, where before it was un- 
known. 
A beggar is civilly treated; it isa home for distress, 
No waiter here cringes, or bows to the dress ; 
Success to the founders, for ’tis a blessing real, 
Where for 44d. you can get a hearty meal. 
Nor do the anomalies and inconsistencies of the 
law escape observation and censure. With re- 
ference to the Yelverton case, and the state of 
the Scotch marriage law, we have the following 
sound and sensible remarks : 
If I were a queen, without much jaw 
I'd do away with that disgrace, the Scotch marriage 
law. 
The English people feel disgust intense, 
For the Scotch marriage law is a libel on honour and 
sense. 
This sentiment does equal honour to the poet’s 
head and heart, and I trust his criticisms 
will bear fruit in the shape of petitions to 
parliament for an amendment of the law, 
numerously signed by the inhabitants of White- 
chapel. 
Do not imagine that the poet of the East 
cannot make puns. Listen to this: 
Poison with mussels, man, and make it work, 
I’m good at mussels man as any Turk. 


I do not say this is a plagiarism ; but take 
the liberty of reminding the author, that The 
Traveller in Spite of Himself, when asked to 
turn Mussulman, replies that he has no ob- 
jection; being a devil at all kinds of fish. 

Again: 

I’m a devil now, the most precocious, 
And of fire the most jireocious (ferocious). 


It will be observed that the author explains this 
pun—apologises, as it were, for it ; but I have 
known West-end authors commit a similar 
offence and brave it out, without apology or any 
expression of contrition whatever. In the East, 
however, puns are subordinated to the higher 
purpose of shooting folly as it flies; showing 
vice her own image, virtue her own features, &c. 
Thus in “ St George and the Dragon, or, Harle- 
quin and the Seven Champions of Christendom,” 
at the Pavilion, the author breaks away impa- 
tiently from some efforts at pun-making, with 
which he evidently took little pains, to comment 
upon the evils inflicted upon the community by 
the management of banks. It is St. George 
who observes ; 

I almost wish that I had stay’d at home, 

And not for Egypt thus set out to roam. 

Yet people I see on all hands their fortune making, 
This leads me to the subject of the Leeds bank 

breaking. 

It is a general complaint against the censors of 
morals that they gird at the vices and short- 
comings of society without making any attempt 
to suggest a remedy; but this is a charge 
which cannot be brought against the author of 
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St. George and the Dragon; who, in the suc- 

ceeding lines, tells us how shareholders may be 

protected from bank disasters in the future. 

He says : 

From such responsibility I hope we now shall see, 

The result of limited liability will set shareholders 
free. 

This author, Mr. Cheatham, evidently in his 
secret soul despises punning, and seems disposed 
to rebuke it, as may be gathered from the 
following colloquy : 

Feerort. He grieves because his youngest born 

is dead, 

And all his father’s feelings in his eyes are read, 
For they are red with crying. 

SABRA. On the moment’s spur, 

=.» COR CUE 
He makes a pun of read, and terms it red } Aen 
ochre! 
I notice that the good fairies are generally the 
persons entrusted with the review of things in 
general. Benevolenta, St. George’s good fairy, 
is grieved to learn 
America still keeps up her civil strife, 
Reckless of the wanton sacrifice of life. 
Abe Lincoln, too, as was generally expected, 
Has, by a large majority, as president been re- 
elected. 

Let’s hope he'll adopt some more pacific plan, 
And prove to be a wiser, if not a sadder man. 
Let’s hope so, indeed. And I am sure every 
right-minded person will cordially join in the 
hopes which are expressed in what follows : 


Some large commercial failures too there’s been, 
The worst of which I hope tho’ we have seen, 
For, at this festive season of the year, 

Folks rather want their pudding, beef, and beer. 


There are many things in this pantomime, 
which, as I read, cause me to regret that I did 
not see the performance. I am sure I should 
have greatly enjoyed a break-down dance by the 
whole of the Seven Champions of Christendom. 
It is St. George who says befcee they begin: 

That’s right; I am for life and bustle. 
So you who are for fighting, walk round and show 

your muscle. 

The new Standard pantomime of “ Dame Dur- 
den,” the author of which modestly conceals his 
name, opens with the usual difficulty as to the 
choice of a subject fora pantomime. Professor 
Anderson and the Davenport Brothers enter, 
and there is some talk respecting them between 
two characters whose names, not mentioned in 
the list of the dramatis persone, are abbreviated 
into “Chr.” and “ Hol.” Says “Chr.”: 


Professor Anderson and the Davenport Brcthers. 
Hot. They can’t the ghost of pantomime raise. 

We want the reality, not the manifestation days. 

Hallo there! what subject have you hit on ? 


*¢ Chr.’s” 
relevant : 
I suppose they've been to boarding-school at Brigh- 
ton. 
“They” is a very vague word here; but evi- 
dently somebody hasn’t been to boarding-school 
at Brighton. As regards moral lessons, and 
deliverances on public affairs, this anonymous 


answer to this seems to be rather ir- 


author plunges in medias res. The first lively 

subject that employs his pointed pen is the 

American war. Some future Macaulay may 

write a passage in history by the light of the 

following lines. It is America who speaks : 

From Southern port I’ve issued forth, 

You don't know me, and make that admission, 

Peace would have come if we'd had recognition. 

Yet the time will come when, hand in hand, 

The South shall have a voice in ruling her land, 

Come, Britannia, own you are to blame, 

Let recognition come soon to save new-numbered 
slain. 


Britannia, as if she had taken her cue from 

Earl Russell, artfully avoids reply by changing 

the subject and the scene. Punning is pur- 

sued with great subtlety and elaboration at the 

Standard, as you may judge by Dame Durden’s 

injunctions to her sons : 

Come, get to work ; how's the time ? 
I declare. 

Bobby, if you don’t work in work-hours, you'll go to 
the workhouse. 

I wonder if the Standard author had been peep- 

ing over the shouMer of the Drury Lane author ? 

Will says, “This is my phiz ;” to which the king 

| replies : 

| Physically speaking, and a strong one too. 

Where’s my child, the princess? Atchew (sneezes). 

The author’s Southern proclivities are strong. 

He makes Bob say 

I'll join the crew of a Federal man-of-war, 

One of those brave chaps who are not of the fighting 
sort, 

And capture vessels by treachery in a neutral port. 

They boast the captured Florida, the forfeit cf the 
hour, 

Because they knew the neutral port belonged to a 
weaker power. 

Let me recommend this succinct manner of put- 

ting the case to the notice of members of 

parliament. Some of them, I have no doubt, 

will one of these days fill a column with the 

statement which the pantomime poet has ex- 

pressed in two lines. 

From the New Standard Theatre in Shore- 
ditch to Her Majesty’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market. In looking through the pantomime of 
the “ Lion and the Unicorn,” I miss altogether 
the earnestness of purpose which distinguishes 
the pantomimes of the East. There is only one 
sentimental passage. Have I heard something 
like it before, or did I dream it? 

A hero? Justso. He who takes a spoon 

| Or pocket-handkerchief, poor luckless coon, 

Is but a wretched thief whom people spurn ; 

But those who slaughter crowds, destroy aud burn, 
Who rob wholesale, and decimate a town, 

Are heroes worthy homage and renown. 


Why it’s ten, 


This style of irony so minces the matter, that 
the East would reject it with scorn. You must 
hit out straightforward blows from the left 
shoulder in Whitechapel. Let us see how the 
puns are polished up for the aristocratic fre- 
quenters of Her Majesty’s? ‘Lhe Princess sighs 
for a husband : 
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A desert waste all destitute of roses, 
Mine is a waist which nobody encloses. 
My father gives no parties, no one comes, 
He hates all routs, don’t care a fig for drums, 
Assemblies he detests, yes, hates them all, 
He’s a weak voice, and so can’t give a bavw!. 

Now just glance at one or two of the enter- 
tainments founded on classical subjects. “ Her- 
cules and Omphale,” by Mr. sol and 
“Cupid and Psyche,” by Mr. Burnand. The 
author of the latter seems to have exhausted 
the punning capabilities of mere English, since 
he frequently finds it convenient to operate 
upon the Latin, the Greek, the German, and the 
French languages. 

Here is a specimen of the funny dog’s Latin 
jokes : 
So, Mars, your conduct, all who see it, think low, 
Folks give a vink, low trick, and hint a vine’lo. 
Cupid sags : 

I am the fly in amber—wretched too! 
Arcades amber—what am I to do? 


Repeat our words! Your fun at us pray poke—we 
Thought teeth was not a subject for chew quoque. 
The fine old standard witticism follows, as a 
matter of course : 

Daughters, stop this, come! 
You'll drop your teeth and hold your jaw, by gum. 

Given “ teeth,”’ to describe the whole circle of 
jokes in connexion with them, and you arrive at 
“eum.” Quod erat demonstrandum. 

A melting aliusion to all Greece running down 
as grease does when it’s hot, recals the fond conun- 
drum of our youth. Why is the wick of a candle 
like? &c. The Righi Mountain is mentioned to 
justify Mars in saying that he has been rigi- 
larly done, and an urn and a whole set of tea- 
things are brought in to enable the same cha- 
racter to remark, ‘‘ One so enjoys tea when one 
earns it.” (The urn and tea-things taken away 
immediately.) 

A French joke : 


Ennui you hate, there’s one thing worse—envie. 


A German : 

It is the truth I state, 

And though but two, they are the two for hate. 

Is’t thus you reckon up these sisters mine 

They hate, I don’t, so add in German, neun. 

Ha! here is a Turkish joke. ‘ My kiss met 
air,” says Psyche. Cupid, “Too late.” Then 
Psyche: 

Kismet, as Turks say, I'm resigned to fate. 


The readiness of this author to explain any 
recondite allusions not patent to the ordinary 
understanding, is highly to be commended. 

It cannot besaid that “Hercules and Omphale” 
is destitute of a high purpose, since we find the 
author combining amusement with instruction 
in an effort to teach the proper pronunciation of 
Greek. In what follows we have a specimen of 
the pun philological and philhellenic : 


Kixe. Easy, my friend, be cool. 


Don’t taunt your friend by naming her cool ease. 
Her cool ease! Hercules, whate’er the rule is 
Of accent, but one way to see her cool is 
Produce him! 
Krxc. Strange such language in this circle is. 
Desay. This circle is, Produce him then this 
Hercules. 


There are some very neat puns in this piece, 
but I doubt if they were worth the making. A 
good pun, perfect in all its parts, has much the 
same effect asa witticism. The listener quietly 
admires its point and ingenuity. A bad pun, 
one of the outrageous sort, has the effect of a 
stroke of humour. The listener roars at it. 
As a specimen of verbal jugglery, the following 
is perfect in its way: 

Mercury. I’ve Hercules called here. 
You doubt the Chorus’ right to interfere 
To lure him back? Youre wrong! If bet I may 
Upon the Chorus, right to lure I'll lay! 

I know it’s rightful ere that claim I back; 
To win I must be rightful e’er I'll whack. 
The Chorus is a riddle, solve it, try to, 

If ever Chorus told a riddle I do! 

Whatever opinion we may have of the literary 
value of these productions—I am speaking, of 
course, of those of the West-end—let us ask: 
Why are the well-skilled lively young men who 
puzzle them out condemned to write our bur- 
lesques and pantomimes, while the unskilled dull 
dogs are nearly always selected to write our 
comedies and dramas ? 





HIGHLAND DEER. 





As the day lengthened 

The cold strengthened 

in January 1865. The wolf and sprout months, 
as the Saxons called, after their natural charac- 
teristics, the moons which Christians call 
January and February after Pagan deities, ex- 
hibited all the signs of severe winters. Of these 
signs, none was more impressive to the imagina- 
tions of those who realised it than the news that 
the red deer of the Highlands of Scotland had 
been driven by hard frosts, strong hurricanes, 
and blinding snow-storms, fyom the uplands 
down to the lowlands in search of food. The 
wolves, which gave the first moon of the year its 
descriptive Saxon name, were exterminated 
about a century ago. Will the wild deer sub- 
sist in their ancient haunts for more than 
another century? As for the Highlanders 
who lived by chasing the wild deer and follow- 
ing the roe, they have, during the present 
century, been more and more displaced by 
sheep and grouse, and have left the misty moun- 
tains and purple heaths “to return no more.” 
Last January and February, snow clothing the 
trees, and ice covering even the moss on the 
bark, aud the lichens on the rocks in the High- 
land forests, the deer were compelled by hunger 
to rush down from the hills and scrape for 
turnips and grass in the snow-covered fields and 
meadows. Under the shadow of Ben Muich 





DEJANIRA. Cool! easy please, 


Dhui, a mountain four thousand three hundred 
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feet above the level of the sea, many of the 
weaker deer died of want. Many of the stronger 
deer paid the farmers visits more startling than 
welcome. Observers see many rare birds through 
the grey light of the late and cold mornings in 
the stack-yards of the north during hard frosts, 
rufous throstles and mountain snowflecks, but it 
is indeed rare to see the antlers of stags and 
harts among the hay and barley ricks. 

The privations of the deer developed a rare 
manifestation of the virtue of kindness to 
animals. A Welsh gentleman to whom the 
forest of Mar has been let for a term of years, 
ordered a large supply of hay for the starving 
deer. His good deed reminds me of a custom 
of the inhabitants of Siberia, who put out a sheaf 
of corn every Christmas morning for the birds, 
that they too, if possible, may be merry at the 
merry time. 

Near Ben Muich Dhui occur the grandest 
and most solitary of the Highland wealds. Gon- 
trasting strikingly with Deeside, Banchory, 
Aberdeenshire, a sheltered valley, soft and 
lovely as a pleasant English vale, Deeside above 
Ballater, is the country sung by Byron in his 
early poetry, where he 
—rov'd, a young Highlander, o’er the dark heath, 
And climb’d thy steep summit, O Morven, of snow, 
To gaze on the torrent that thunder’d beneath, 

Or the mist of the tempest that gather’d below. 


The few inhabitants of the British islands 
who have seen the red deer in their native 
haunts, are naturally those most astonished at 
hearing of their apparitions in farm-yards. 
Tourists but seldom catch glimpses of them. 
Even deerstalkers, it has been truly remarked, 
have often to watch as patiently through long 
moonlight nights for a “ sight,” as anglers have 
sometimes to wait through long days for a 
“bite.” Tourists may travel for many weeks 
in the Highlands without ever seeing a herd of 
deer. But they never forget the glimpses they 
do obtain. They obtain these glimpses by 
watching the lights and shadows as they flit over 
the vastly extended scenes. Some morning 





early, when travelling perchance in some of the 
remotest glens of Perthshire—driving away 
from blue mounffins, driving towards blue | 
mountains, which seemingly hem them in—a | 
river running through the glen is revealed by | 
occasional gleams, larch forests clothe the moun- | 
tain slopes on either side, and near their ridges 
appear green or heathery glades. Athwart 
the glen the black shadows and sunbursts seem- | 
ingly chase each other; and as the golden lines 
light up the green of one of the glades, high 
up on the ridge against the sun a herd of deer 
is seen browsing on the twigs and shrubs. The 
does and fawns are scarcely heeding the dista 

travellers, but the stags and the antlered hart, 
magnificently set upon their mountain pedestal, 
are watching the men as intently as the men | 
are gazing at the deer. | 


Hail, king of the wild, whom nature hath borne 
O’er a hundred hill tops since the mists of the morn! | 


| But a flying cloud blots out the glade with its! 


black shadow, and the deer have disappeared 
before it has vanished. 


Thou ship of the wilderness, pass on the wind, 
And leave the dark ocean of mountains behind. 


Travellers have often compared the passing of 
deer to flashes of lightning. 

The haunts of the deer in the neighbourhood 
of Ben Muich Dhui were graphically described 
in the fourth volume of Household Words : 

* From the time we crossed the Linn of Dee to 
our return to the same spot (about nine hours), 
we saw no man, woman, or child, nay, not an 
animal domesticated by man, nor any vestige of 
humanabode or labour. Travelling through Glen- 
Lui-Beg, a valley about half a mile broad, walled 
by the bare and steep foundations of the moun- 
tains, with a floor to the eye level as a carpet, and 
covered with luxuriant grass, frequently gay with 
white and yellow flowers, or purpled with wide 
beds of deep blue harebells and wild hya- 
cinths, which, swept about by a strong wind, rose 
to defy it. But the strangest feature of the 
region is the frequent apparition of huge dead 
pines—skeletons of trees which must have been 
dead for centuries, bleached like human bones 
in the sun—sometimes lifting up a single bare 


| stem; sometimes stretching out two vast ghostly 


arms ; sometimes upholding a delicate tracery of 
boughs, like the florid masonry of a cathedral’s 
open spire ; sometimes twisted into shapes which 
the eye, seeking in vain for some living thing, 
interprets into forms of horse, or sheep, or rest- 
ing pilgrim. But no living creature is there ; 
nor roof for shelter ; no sound of cow, or sheep, 
or watchdog, breaks the silence; for we are 
amidst the ruins of the great Caledonian Forest, 
in a region, which, being devoted to a deer-park, 
uncropt and unmown, is wholly desolate, except 
when a herd of its lordly tenants flashes across 

bey 

Whilst Highland deer were starving, the 
hard winter caused the poisoning of two score 
of English deer in Badminton Park. In this 
park there is a yew tree, 

Which to this day stands single in the midst 

Of its own darkness, as it stood of yore. 


The snow weighing down the branches of this 
tree brought them within reach of the hungry 
deer. But the linear, glabrous, glossy, ever- 


| green leaves of the dark yew tree are poisonous, 


and forty of the herd died of the poison, as if 
to show that the yew leaves could be as fatal as 
yew bows to the cervine race. 

Persons who have seen only the deer of the 
parks, or have read only the descriptions of 
them by poets, will be surprised to learn that 
they can be very ferocious. Indeed the theory 
is an entirely groundless one which supposes all 
the flesh-eating animals to be instinetively fierce, 
and all the fodder-eating animals instinctively 
amiable. Frederick Cuvier and Pierre Gratiolet, 
no mean observers, have indeced intimated that 
the very opposite opinion might be upheld, and 
the proposition maintained which affirms the 
greater cruelty of the solipeds and ruminants. 
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Both kinds of animals are cruel. The gentle- 
looking giraffes have a perfidious propensity for 
trampling their keepers under their forefeet. 
When molested by a dog, the graceful and stately 
stag of the parks has been known to allow the 
dog to come within reach, and then, bounding 
and drawing his four feet together, to alight 
upon the dog’s back and crush him to death. 

Sir Thomas Lauder Dick tells an anecdote in 
point: A friend of his, wishing to sketch a dis- 
tant view of Cullen House, seated himself under 
a large tree at the far end of the park. Whilst 
he was intently busy with his sketch, he was 
suddenly alarmed by hearing a huge stag pawing 
and stamping, and by seeing him stoop his royal 
head of horns and step slowly back preparatory 
to charging. There was not an instant to be 
lost. ‘Throwing down his sketch-book and draw- 
ing pencils, the sketcher started up, sprang at a 
bough over his head, and coiled himself in it, 
with an alacrity and agility astonishing even to 
himself. But the stag, disappointed of his 
charge, was not easily got rid of, for he con- 
tinued to keep watch and ward over his prisoner 
in the tree for two or three hours. If, instead 
of being an innocent student of drawing, the man 
in the tree had been a stag-hunter, caught with- 
out dog or gun, there might have been some 
poetical justice in this man-hunting by a stag. 
But the situation was very disagreeable to the 
sketcher, the spot being lonely, relief unlikely, 
night coming on, and reinforcements of horns 
possible, or even a change of guard! At last, 
however, the stag sulkily and slowly, but not 
without a backward glance, retired. The hunted 
man, it need scarcely be said, displayed once 
more his alacrity in picking up his drawing 
materials, and his agility by scaling the park 
wall without stopping to complete his sketclr. 

Bewick records an experiment which William, 
Duke of Cumberland, made on the courage of the 
red deer. “Some years ago the duke caused a 
tiger and a stag to be enclosed in the same area; 
and the stag made so bold a defence that the 
tiger was at length obliged to give up.” 

The red deer, or roebuck, is said, on the 
authority of Leland, to have been plentiful 
during the reign of Henry the Eighth, on the 
Cheviot Hills. In the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
they were still found, says Tennant, after Dr. 
Mouffet, in the mountains of Wales. For cen- 
turies they have been described as extinct in 
England, and yet one of the peculiarities re- 
ported of the past severe winter is the chase of 
a red deer in Yorkshire. This stag is supposed 
to have made his way, during the snow-storms, 
from Scotland. In February he was hunted by 
the Easingwold staghounds. The huntsmen and 
hounds had a splendid run after him from New- 
burgh Park to the Derwent, some miles below 
Malton, where he gave his pursuers the slip by 
plunging into the river. He was afterwards 
seen in the woods in the neighbourhood of 
Castle Howard, and then seems to have chosen 
Bossal wood, on the Derwent, as his haunt. On 


Wednesday, the eighth of March last, there was 
a great gathering of squires and grooms, hunters | 


and hounds, or what is called a large field, at 
Bossal Wood. The stag soon started away for 
the wolds, and the field after him in full ery 
—the huntsmen shouting, the hounds barking. 
The country was extremely difficult, and the 
stag crossed the Driffield Railway twenty 
minutes a-head of the field. Only one hound of 
them all had been able to keep up with him. 
Further on he would have taken shelter in a 
shed, but there chanced to be two young fox- 
hounds in it, which started him off again. Away 
once more all went towards the sea. The stag, 
however, prior to reaching the sea, turned 
towards the Holderness country, and after 
skirting Wartre, was at length pulled down by 
the dogs at Nunburnholme, near Market Leigh- 
ton. Fifty miles in five hours and five minutes 
is the estimated run of this stag for its life! 
On the morrow he was conveyed back by train 
to Easingwold, and put into the deer-yard there. 
He is said to have looked little the worse for 
his fatigues, and is reserved for another run on 
a future day. 

Fallow roe and red deer are all kept to- 
gether in Scotch parks, and it is possible 
enough that one of the red stags may have wan- 
dered southwards as far as Yorkshire. If he 
has any national canniness in him, he will find 
his way back again, especially if it be true that 
he once escaped by swimming out to sea, until 
it was thought he was drowned, and if, as 
alleged, he has been fished out of the sea four 
times. This red stag, a Samson in the sport he 
affords, is certainly a striking contrast to the 
poor creatures with horns tricked out in ribbons, 
which leap over the eastern esplanade of Brigh- 
ton, or seck refuge in shops at Windsor. 

The red stag of Easingwold is not a wild, but 
a park deer. Even the deer of Lochiel, but a 
few years ago, before the oak and pine forest at 
the foot of Loch Arkaig was cut down, tlie 
mst numerous herds in Scotland, have lost 
somewhat of their wildness. A small wooded 
island there has for ages been the burying- 
cround of the Camerons. And at early dawn a 
pedestrian on the footpath along the lake, might 
sometimes get a glimpse of a specimen of these 
red deer, or startle from thair covert a pair of 
roe deer; but the truly wild deer must be 
sought for further from the abodes of men. On 
the west coast, where roads there are none, and 
but few shepherds’ huts, near lakes such as 
Loch Affrick and Loch Beneiveian, surrounded 
by the remains of ancient pine forests, and with 
islands almost impervious from the stems of 
trees, the dun deer are still numerous, contend- 
ing in hereditary feuds, as of yore, with their 
natural enemies, the eagles. For the red stag 
is there at home, and black peaks on barren 
rocks towerfng above black waves, furnish the 
brown eagles of these coasts with many suitable 
eyries. ‘the mountains of Ruadhstach and 





Murscodh, in Skye, are favourite haunts of the 
|red deer, and so steep and perilous are they, 
| that the farmers are obliged to restrict their 
stock to wedders and goats. 

The inhabitants of lonely huts near the haunts 
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of the Highland deer have occasionally witnessed 
very startling battles. A humble housewife, 
while busy with her usual occupations, over- 
heard one summer morning a dreadful stamping 
and trampling near her cottage. Going to the 
door she beheld two stags in mortal combat. 
With a crash they came into collision, and the 
weaker fell. Of course she shut herself into 
her cottage, for she was all alone. The cottage 
stood on a slope, and she could see out of her 
window the stronger stag pushing the weaker 
in his dying agonies down the brae. When her 
husband came heme she told him what she had 
seen, and he went out and found the deer, one 
dead, and the other fastened by the horns to the 
horns of his victim. The victor had plunged one 
of his dog antlers into the jugular vein of 
his rival, and the horns had expanded to let him 
do it, but had instantly closed again, interlock- 
ing him inextricably and for ever, with the 
vanquished. The heads of both the stags were 
taken off, and with the interlaced antlers form 
one of the greatest curiosities in the private 
museum of a northern proprietor. 

The forest of Gairloch was once the scene of 
an equally memorable combat. Three foes met 
there one day, at a very critical moment, an eagle, 
aroe-deer, and agamekeeper. The eagle pounced 
—_— the deer, plunging his talons into his neck, 
whilst the deer bounded towards the lake which 
was close by. The eagle to prevent the deer 
from leaping into the water caught hold of the 
stump of an old tree with one of his claws. But 
such however was the strength of the roe that 
the talon was left torn off in the stump, and 
the foes struggled and fought in the lake. At 
this moment the gamekeeper fired his rifle, and 
with one bullet killed both the eagle and the roe. 





A RACE WITH A NIGHTMARE. 


Ching! Chang! That was St. Mary’s clock. 

Cling! Clang! (one note higher). That 
was the St. Clement’s clock. 

Cnanc—DOOOM! That was the great 
Victoria Tower clock. 

Ring a tingle ting. Ringatingletang, tingle ting 
tang, and so on da capo. That was the blessed 
chimes of St. Clement’s again, staggering and 
stumbling out that pleasant Tittle Scotch tune of 
“Corn rigs are bonny”—pleasant enough by 
moonlight, on your way home from, say Drury 
Lane Theatre, or the Olympic; but by no means 
so pleasant when stammered over in a melancholy 
and sulky style by reluctant hammers on rusty 
belfry anvils in an old telescope tower, at two 
o’clock in the morning, more especially when 
there is a horrible racket going on in the third 
floor chambers below. 

Poor tired Mr. Ellis, the medical student 
preparing for his examination, in the humble 
fourth floor, would have given five guineas down 
(ifhe had had them), we are quite sure, to have 
been only allowed to roll once more and then fall 
asleep, which he had been full three hours trying 
unsuccessfully to do. 





Mr. Robert Ellis, of No. Seven Lyons Inn, 
was a hard-working student at St. Thomas’s ; 
his honourable aim was simply to pass a first- 
rate examination, master a sound stock. of pro- 
fessional knowledge, to go back to Bridport, 
and commence practice in an unambitious way, 
in order to assist his good old mother, who was 
a widow with a small income. A fine fellow the 
rough country student was, alert of brain, high 
spirited, and full of a moral courage that dis- 
dained all sneers at his quiet, methodical, and 
perhaps rather hum-drum life. At times, it 
must be allowed, glimpses of professional 
greatness had set the student day-dreaming, as 
students have dreamed before. He had pictured 
himself called in to amputate the sultan’s leg, or 
to couch the pope for cataract; but till those 
remarkable events took place Mr. Robert Ellis 
worked on unswervingly to qualify himself for 
the chief “medicine man” of the busy little 
Dorsetshire town of Bridport, and was in a fair 
way to success, if overwork did not injure his 
health, and if Mr. Medlicot’s unceasing nightly 
revels on the third floor did not bring on a 
nervous fever. 

Mr. Fitzstephen Medlicot, the reveller in the 
chambers below, was one of those dashing, 
handsome men, whose antecedents no one 
seems exactly to know, and whose profession 
can never be clearly ascertained. They have no 
known office, but still they seem to sell wine, and 
io talk about corn or coals, and have generally 
“a very curious old master,” a fine but rather 
dark picture, hanging up in their rooms for sale. 
They bet a little on the turf, they play a good 
deal at pool, and occasionally break out in the 
Park with a smart phaeton and a very high- 
actioned horse. They give card parties, and 
generally seem to have a lavish flow of money 
that comes from nowhere in particular. They 
wear horse-shoe scarf-pins and white waistcoats 
on the smallest provocation, are choice in their 
cigars and wine, but still remain permanent 
mysteries, till one day the City blazes with the 
explosion of a vast accommodation-paper plot, 
and Mr. Medlicot vanishes into “ air, thin air ;” 
for has not the earth its bubbles “as the 
water hath?” and he (Mr. Medlicot) was one 
of them. If a year after you had dragged for 
him in lower depths of London life, the net, 
after several hauls among shoals of swindlers, 
forgers, swell-mobsmen, and quack doctors, 
would perhaps drag up Mr. Medlicot, still glossy 
and flashy, but by this time transformed into 
an hotel and lodging-house thief; for that 
is the favourite step by which educated men 
slide into crime. A year later he might turn 
‘“‘dummy-hunter,” a stealer of pocket-books, 
or a bank thief, and so he would go on till the 
hemp ripened for him, or the cell in Portland was 
swept clean for his reception. 

The cards go in strange sequences in Lon- 
don. The knave may keep an apple-stall at 
the king’s gate, and a poor two of clubs live in 
the cellar at the back of the very house of the 
great king of diamonds himself. Sometimes, 
indeed, the strange city seems to one’s fancy 
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like some tangled Indian jungle, where tigers | laughter, a blast of a cornet-d-piston, and the 


lurk below, while little imnocent birds sing 
on the branches above, heedless of harm. 
A murderer may be plotting over that green 
shaded lamp you see on the ground floor of the 
house opposite, while perhaps a little sempstress, 
pure as a pearl and innocent as a new-sprung 
flower, may be singing over her work in the 
garret above, where that rushlight is burning 
now with such a dull yellow glimmer. 

Some such strange shuffle of the cards had 
brought the student and Mr. Medlicot to lodge 
together in that murky, impoverished, and rather 
disreputable inn, now removed. Their names 
stood in large black letters, one over the other, 
on the door-post of No. Seven; but they knew 
nothing of each other, except that Medlicot 
was conscious of a “quiet sap” of a fellow, 
whose very footfall was hardly audible over- 
head, and Ellis knew to his cost that there 
was a roysterer below, who spent a great deal 
of money in noisy bachelor parties. 

It was one of those parties that was in full 
force on the November night in question. There 
were chorus songs, pantomime dances, and 
clashes of a bad piano; then glasses were flung 
furiously against the wall, as if to honour some 
toast, or in mere drunken wantonness. After 
that came “Three Jolly Postboys drinking at 
the Dragon,” or “The Cure,” not without 
cornet-’-piston accompaniments, and rapping of 
tumblers. Then “Old King Cole,” with imita- 
tions of various kinds of music. Next to this, 
tremendous applause, loud as a cannonade, 
preceded and followed the University song, “A 
Thorough-bred Oxford Man”— which Mr. Medli- 
cot certainly was not. 

All this Babel of noise arose above an under- 
current of sounds, which were unmistakably oc- 
casioned by the coneussion of billiard-balls, the 
shock and clatter of the red and white ivory 
against the brass rims of the pockets; and the 
loud applause of good strokes, produced by 
thumping the butt-end of cues against the 
ground. Medlicot, making quite a trade of 
billiards, had lately bought a_billiard-table 
second-hand at a sale, and had had it fitted up 
in a spare room of his set of chambers, and 
illuminated by six large gas-lamps, that gave 
forth a blaze and heat as exciting as it was bane- 
ful, and which poisoned the atmosphere of the 
whole house. On this table, and under this table, 
report said, belated friends of Mr. Medlicot 
were not unfrequently in the habit of sleeping, 
till daybreak brought a quasi sobriety. This 
apartment, filled by Mr. Medlicot’s sporting 
friends, was exactly under Mr. Ellis’s bed- 
room, so that the unhappy fourth floor was 
able nightly to appreciate every move of the 
game without seeing the players. 

About half-past three, a chorus of “ We’re all 
jolly dogs!” was followed by a light musketry 
discharge of champagne corks. Then there was 
a swish as of cards thrown across the floor, a 
quarrel, a lull, a shout out of window, a shuffling 
of feet. There were one or two heavy thumps 
upon the stairs as of men falling, a screech of 


sporting men danced, and sang, and wrangled, 
and chattered their way out into the street. There 
were distant roars for cabs, a trundle of wheels, 
and off they went. Ellis listened until the sound 
of the last cab died almost imperceptibly away 
down a perspective vista of sound. Medlicot 
talked to himself, broke a glass, banged his outer 
door with a jarring thunder, and all grew quiet 
as death. 

Not till then to the tired, jaded, and angry 
student came the great anodyne of sleep; but 
such sleep! Oh, no anodyne. It was not the 
blessed sleep “ beloved from pole to pole,” that 
comes and takes the sleeper gently by the hand, 
and leads him into a region of warm darkness 
that expands into bright prairies of rolling grass 
and tall flowers, or to tepid seas wherein he sinks, 
sinks, sinks, and feels that he is endowed with 
miraculous powers, for now he is a fish in the 
sea, but presently he rises and becomes a bird 
in the air, or a wild horse in the golden desert. 

It was to the Nightmare country that he 
was then hurried, there where black cold hands 
grappled for him, and incubi, like hungry and 
gigantic toads, crushed him into fathoms of 
choking mud; or he floated, pursued by huge 
thorny fish, fanged and spiked and horned, to 
where the whole water was one poisonous 
ferment and seething mass of polypi feelers. 
He fell from walls, he rode over cliffs, the rope 
broke as he sought the sea-bird’s nest, he was 
blown to pieces from cannon. 

Or, he would wrestle with the pain, then groan- 
ing, turn, and start awake for an instant, with 
aching head and throbbing temples, to feel the 
sense of some vast misery and even palpable 
horror recede from him into the darker shadows 
of the wall; but only to return the moment he 
again closed his eyes. In the morning (for we 
are rolling several nights into one) he would 
awake cold and unrefreshed, a sick weight on 
his heart, his nerves trembling, and a sense of 
some intolerable yet inevitable and surely im- 
pending misfortune seeming to fill the very air. 

The parties continued in the same way for 
seven nights running. The billiards went on 
noisily till nearly daybreak, almost without 
cessation. Before this abominable billiard-table 
came, Medlicot used to be often away at 
theatres, casinos, but now he was always in. 
Report said he lived by his green cloth, and that 
his accomplices brought him young men to fleece. 
“Qh the goings on is awiul!” reported 
the portly laundress, Mrs. Harvey, to Mr. 
Ellis, who was a favourite of hers, because he 
was chatty and easily pleased. ‘‘ Champagne 
like water; and cards, if you please, sir, 
night and day ; and what I’m to do about the 
coals they uses I don’t know, for he owes my 
husband and me half a year’s wages; and no 
perquisites except oyster-shells and old sherry 
wine - bottles—that is a drug in any. market 
—and as for old hats with the crown in, 
they don’t compare to kitchen fat in point of 








walue, but _ don’t look the thing that is 
right, Mr. Ellis, and never will you till you keep 
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your waistcoat-pocket full of Cockle’s antibi- 
lious pills. ‘ And it’s no use telling me now,’ 
says I to my husband this very morning, ‘ poor 
dear Mr. Ellis works harder, he do, than any 
dray-horse, he don’t get his good night’s sleep 
regular all along of this blamed billiard-table 
and the racketing of those good-for-nothing 
gamblers in Mr. Medlicot’s back rooms,’ says 
I, ‘which I’d take my davy, in any court of 
justice, I will.’” 

Notes and requests through the laundress for 
earlier hours and quiet, the audacious Medlicot 
laughed to scorn. He sent his compliments to 
Mr. Ellis, and hoped that if the billiards and 
social meetings annoyed him, he (Mr. Ellis) 
would revenge himself by firing off Armstrong 
guns, practising the ophicleide, or playing a 
barrel-organ. The rooms were his (Medlicot’s) 
own; he wanted no intrusion and no inter- 
ference. He paid his rent probably as regu- 
larly as Mr. Ellis did, and would continue to 
do so. What could Ellis do? He was too poor 
- able to sacrifice half a year’s rent, already 
paid. 

Every night now, some fresh form of night- 
mare weighed upon the student’s sleep. If he 
lay with his hand out of bed, dead men 
clutched it, or skeletons kissed his cheek. He 
underwent all the horrors of twenty sudden 
deaths. Already the change in his health became 
the subject of conversation at the clinical 
lectures, and in the dissecting-room. He was 
recommended various kinds of tonics, every 
friend presented him with some favourite pill. 
Fast men, who did not and could not read, com- 
forted themselves with the painful fact that 
Ellis, who was going in for honours, was killing 
himself by inches. The grave quiet men re- 
garded him ina cold and stealthy way as doomed 
to be “nowhere” in the coming intellectual 
race; old house-surgeons drew him aside in 
the wards and hoped he was not reading too 
hard, or giving up exercise altogether. 

“To die just on the point of being a great 
man,” said a famous visiting surgeon to him one 
day, “is no gain, Mr. Ellis. Honour sets you 
on, yes ; but suppose honour push you off when 
you are on; what then ?” 

Ellis, in fact, became a text to warn men 
from excessive study, both for the hard-workers 
and the do-nothings; but they little knew of 
his struggles and wrestles with the nightmare 
that haunted him. 

It was the eighth night of this torture that 
Ellis, going to bed earlier than usual, after a 
healthy walk from the furthest end of Ken- 
sington where he had been toa dinner-party, suf- 
fered the culmination of his strange sufferings. 
It had been a pleasant party with some excellent 
music after it, and he had returned home ap- 
prehensive, but still in good spirits. 

The billiards were going on below him; 
the game was quieter than usual (perhaps for 
larger stakes), and Ellis fell asleep with reason- 
able rapidity, for he was weak with previous 
nights of suffering. His dreams glided by with 
the feverish rapidity of those that visit a 





diseased brain. He saw himself passing along 
a moonlit street, and suddenly arriving at his 
father’s house, at which he knocked with the 
_ of a happy boy returning from school. 

ut a sudden chill striking him, he looked up 
and saw that the knocker was stapled down, 
that the area railings were scaly with red rust, 
that the lower windows were opaque with dirt 
and foggy scum, that the upper windows 
were piled up and darkened with old boxes 
and packing-cases, that the uppermost of all 
were without glass, and birds flew in and out. 
On looking closer, he saw that the outer door 
was crusted with mud, and there were ink- 
stained fly-blown cards in the ground-floor 
window, announcing “ Offices to let.” The 
door-bell was broken, and a single ray of moon- 
light touching one of the walls, showed a 
broken glass-door leading to a deserted and 
bare inner room, where something shapeless 
and black lay across the floor, just within the 
shadow. But, as he stood there at the door, 
it opened and let himin; and, passing up-stairs, 
he came into a carpetless room, where a 
lady in tears sat with her back to him, playing 
a wild dirge upon a piano; and, when he ap- 
proached, she rose and took him by the 
hand, and said, in tones so cold and faint, 
“Dearest, I was thinking of you!” that he 
knew it was she whom he had loved when a boy. 
But when he drew her to the moonbeam to see 
the face he so prized, she vanished, and before 
he could search for her in other corners of that 
house where he knew she must have hidden 
in the pure wantonness of her great happiness 
at their second union, the dream changed and 
grew more vague and ominous. 

He saw great processions of maidens in 
white, and bearing torches, pass up and down 
broad flights of marble steps, with wailings and 
moanings, as if they were wrung from them by 
some great and unutterable misery, as of souls 
in purgatory; and all around them and above 
them the sky was crimson with burning temples 
and ringing with the jar of clashing weapons. 
Then he seemed hurried away to undergo 
transmigrations of tortures—to be strained on 
the rack, to be flattened in presses, to be turned 
on spiked wheels, to be pierced with arrows, to 
be hurled from minesxo be thrown to lions or 
chased by bloodhounds, to be bound hand and 
foot and cast to sharks. 

He had just been trodden down by wild 
elephants, when a hand shook him awake. He 
started up with groans and half articulate cries. 
There was a weight of lead in his brain and upon 
his chest. 

* Who—who is it ?” 

“Tt is I, Hewson,” said a pleasant voice, 
“come to take you down to Blackheath till 
Monday. See what fresh air will do! Come 
along, old boy, jump up and dress ; we'll have a 
cup of coffee, and then catch the eleven ten train 
at Charing-cross. Why, you look awfully seedy. 
Come, put yourself together, old man. Do you 
know it is past ten already? Why, you are like 
Mr. Coveutry Patmore’s lover : 
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Far, far into the shining morn, 

Lazy with misery he lies. 
Come, rouse up, my merry merry man, for it is 
our opening day. My sister Nell is back from 
Devonshire, and we shall have a capital evening’s 
dance, or I’ll know the reason why !” 

Hewson was a dresser at St. Thomas’s, an 
old friend of Ellis’s, a lively sterling fellow, 
full of fire and energy, and a hater of all nervous 
fancies and hypochondriacal depressions. 

Ellis began to dress languidly. Suddenly 
he sat down on the edge of the bed as if too 
weak to stand. Covering his face with his 
hands, he burst into tears. 

“TI know you’ll think me childish or half 
crazed, Hewson,” he said, lodking up, “but I 
feel that there is some evil influence in this house 
that is slowly killing me. It must be some devil 
that is trying to drive me to despair, and to kill 
my mother through me, for I know my failure 
would kill her. My memory weakens; I feel 
giddy when I try to write.” . 

Hewson sat down and tried to cheer his poor 
overwrought friend. “ It és mysterious what you 
tell me,” he said; “the symptoms are not cere- 
bral. Idon’t think you want blood in the brain ; 
you live well enough; you have no absurd tee- 
total fancies ; you walk a good deal; your lungs 
are oxygenised at least twice a day when you 
walk to St. Thomas’s; your pulse is low, but it 
is near the average. Lyons Inn is perhaps rather 
close, but then you have the Strand like a 
great blowpipe to bring you air from the Parks. 
Your symptoms are positively like those of the 
Roman malaria, but the drainage is. good here. 
It must be some subtle nervous excitement ; you 
must struggle with it. Keep saying to your- 
self, ‘I shall pass well enough. Why, I know 
three times more than is necessary.’ Tread 
the humbug under foot, go to bed early, and 
take a walk the last thing at night. If you want 
tonies, get some quinine wine; all you want is 
a nervous fillip. Now then, old fellow, the 
coffee’s made. Come along, for 

I’m Captain Jolly, of the Lively Polly, 
Just come home from sea. 


And we poor hard-worked doctors don’t get a 
holiday every day.” 

A fog, yellow, lurid, and chill, darkened 
London on that November morning, when the 
laundress came up. 

“Oh, Mr. Ellis,” she said, “‘ that there Mr. 
Medlicot has been playing billiards all night, and 
they’re at it now. Ch, if evera man was a going 
to the dogs it’s him; don’t you make no mis- 
take, he 7s a going to the dogs. He’s been and 
lost a power of money lately, I think, for he’s 
swearing awful.” 

The doors of Mr. Medlicot’s chambers were | 
ajar when the two friends passed; they 


by a dark, ill-looking fellow who wore a gibus, 
and whose lip was curled with mocking super- 
ciliousness. Several spirit bottles stood on the 
mantel-piece. 

** That’s a bad lot,” said Mr. Ellis. 

“That atmosphere would kill me in a week,” 
said his friend, as they descended the stairs 
together, and passed the porter’s lodge. 

Once in the train and outside London, with 
the fresher air of the suburb gardens blowing 
round his temples, Ellis felt better, and his 
spirits rose fast. The nightmare seemed a mere 
ugly dream, arising from trifling physical de- 
rangement, and by physic to be easily cured. 

The day proved a most pleasant one. Ellis 
was rather smitten with Ellen Hewson; and a 
long game at cards, with that young lady for 
a partner, by no means lessened the impression. 
He never talked more playfully, or seemed 
gayer and franker. Hewson was delighted with 
the cure he had effected. 

In the drawing-room, before dinner, Ellis was 
giving a jocose description of his illness to a 
friend, a Mr. Barber, a clever young architect, 
and to Miss Hewson, who seemed to take a 
peculiar interest in the story, and insisted on 
hearing every one of the nightmares recapitu- 
lated, when the servant announced dinner. 

“Ellis, my boy, will you take my sister 
down?” were welcome words; and down went 
the procession with the usual jokes at the two 
wd men who brought up the rear. 

The dinner began pleasantly enough; the 
talking was brisk and incessant even before the 
champagne came—which is the best of signs. 
Mr. Ellis, who was dangerously agreeable, so 
Miss Hewson began to think, had just raised a 
glass of sherry to his lips, and was nodding to 
Mr. Barber opposite, when he suddenly turned 
ash-colour, and fell back ; the glass dropped, and 
broke on the table. 

The men sprang up, the ladies screamed. 
Hewson ran to his friend, and felt his pulse. 
“God bless me!”’ he said, “he has fainted. 
Sprinkle his forehead. Here, Jackson, Robert, 
help me to carry him. We must get him to bed 
directly. His hands are death-cold !” 

It was an hour before Ellis recovered his 
senses. Next day he was well enough to return 
to London, but he still remained weak. 

Three days later he was roused, one day about 
noon, by a sharp brisk knock at the door. He 
rose and opened it. It was Hewson and Barber. 
They smiled and shook hands with him. Two 
workmen followed them, and each man had a 
basket of tools on his back. 

“We have come to kill and bury that night- 
mare of yours at last, Ellis,” said Hewson. 
“Yes,” said Mr. Barber; “I think, my dear 
Ellis, I have stolen a march on the doctors this 
time, and have discovered the cause of your 
illness. I have worked at it for two whole days 





gave a glance in. The six gas lamps were 
blazing hotter and fiercer than ever. Mr. Med- | 
licot, a tall slim man, with a thin sunken pale | 
face, and black bushy whiskers, was leaning | 
over the green cloth, watching with malignant | 
aud horrible anxiety a stroke about to be made | 


yours in three hours. 


like a problem, and depend upon it, if I know 
a plumb-line from a square, these good fellows 
here will settle this ugly and fatal nightmare of 
Indeed, if I am right, I 


will show you the nightmare itself in five 
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minutes. Now then, Dawes, you move back | really asleep. In an instant he rose and burst 
that bed. Stonehill, you take a big chisel and | open the door like a madman. 


rip off that skirting-board round the wainscot. 


Give me your axe, Mr. Hewson here your small} with the postmark Liverpool. 


crow, and we'll lift up those corner planks in the 
bedroom.” 

They did so. In a-few minutes the dusty 
wainscot lay on the floor at the foot of the bed. 
One heave, and up came the planks. 

* And here, Ellis, come and see. I 
right. g 


was 
See, here lies your deadly enemy ! 

Ellis looked. 
lying between the floor and the ceiling of the 
billiard-room, and they passed behind the wainscot 
at the head of his bed. They had been placed 
there before he occupied the chambers. There 
was a leak in them, and the pungent smell was 
almost intolerable. 

“That leak,” said the architect, “is new, and 


On the floor near lay a blood-stained letter, 
It contained 
only these few words : 


“ Sir,—The signature to your last cheque for 
500/., paid for wine sent by our house, has been 
discovered to be a forgery on the Royal Bank in 
this city. If you do not, by return, send the 


| money, you must take the consequences. 
| 


Three leaden gas-pipes were | 


would .probably have saved your life by inform- | 


ing you of the presence of these pipes. It was 
not it, however, that was killing you by inches; 
it was the carbonised fetid vapour, the poisonous 
hot air which bathed you as you slept; it was 
the glare of those six lamps below in that black- 
guard’s room ; it was the gas that he burnt away 
for hours and hours as youreposed. Thatwas the 
nightmare. Now for the remedy. We must go 


and inform Mr. Medlicot, and beg him to have | 


the pipes altered. If he refuses, you must stop 
here by day, and come at night and sleep in my 
rooms or Hewson’s. ‘This room, as it is now, is 
a mere room of death.” 

Ellis looked on the planks as if they had 
covered a murdered body. 

* And now,” said Hewson, “let us ring for 
your laundress, and tell her to go and see if 
that rip of a fellow is in.” 

They rang. Mrs. Harvey a peared, was 
pale and trembling, and hardly abl 
“Oh, Mr. Ellis and gentlemen, I was just a 
coming up to you! Docome down, for mercy’s 
sake come down! I know there’s something 
wrong about Mr. Medlicot, his bedroom door’s 
ajar, and it is now half-past twelve, and he hasn’t 
touched his breakfast yet, that he ordered last 
night at seven. Oh, do come! I know there’s 
something wrong, for he looked so bad when he 
got a letter last night that a man left for him.” 

The three men went down; there was no one 
in the parlour; the breakfast was untouched, 
the billiard-room was silent. The bedroom door 
was ajar. Ellis knocked once, twice, three 
times, low, loud, louder. No one replied, no one 
moved. Then they all three knocked, and Hew- 
son called out who they were, and what they had 
come for. They listened, but there was no sound 
even of heavy breathing. 

Then, and not till then, Hewson stooped and 
looked through the keyhole to see if the man was 





e to speak. | 


{ 
| 
} 
| 





* Yours faithfully, 
“SHaw anp ANDERSON. 
“ November 9, 1860.” 


Below was written, hurriedly in pencil, these 
few words : 

“T’m in a tight place at last, for that rascal 
Hunt cleared me out last night at billiards, so 
here goes, Messrs. Shaw and Anderson !” 


What else they saw on the floor was too 
shocking to need description. 


The other day after dinner, when Mr. Ellis, 
now a medical man of large practice at Lewisham, 
and the happy husband of Miss Ellen Hewson, 
told this story to a large party of friends who 
had been discussing nightmares, he added: 
“There was indeed an evil and potent spirit in 
the poisonous vapours that rose from the scene 
of that bad man’s revels; but Providence 
was good and saved me from that slow 
and terrible death. That cruel spirit that 
my friends exercised, and drove from my 


isleep, turned back in its baffled rage like a 


maddened Frankenstein demon, but, ere it de- 
scended, it choked out the life of the bad man 
that had evoked it from the lowest and blackest 
vice, folly, and crime. ‘The fool that calls up 
such spirits, so quick to obey the bidding of the 
bad, had no spell by which he could dismiss it. 
His death was the payment that the spirit 
demanded. That was the price of his services, 
and that price he obtained.” 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE. 
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CAMOMILE PILLS, 


THE MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 
A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND j 
EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION, 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, A 
PURIFIER. OF THE BLOOD, AND A SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 





IIGESTION is a weakness or want of power 
of the digestive juices in the stomach to con- 
vert what we eat and drink into healthy 
mater, for the proper nourishment of the 
vhole system. It is caused by everything 
vhich weakens the.system in general, or the 
stomach in particular. From it proceed 
marly all the diseases to which we are 
lable ; for it is very certain, that if we could 
iways keep the stomach right we should 
oly die by old age or accident. Indigestion 
produces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
tions: amongst the most prominent of its 
niserable effects are a want of, or an in- 
ordinate appetite, sometimes attended with a 
constant craving for drink, a distension or 
feeling of enlargement of the stomach, flatu- 
lncy,heartburn, pains in thestomach, acidity, 
mpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sick- 
less, rumbling noise in the bowels : in some 
cases of depraved digestion there is nearly a 
complete disrelish for food, but still the 
appetite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted can 
at heartily, although without much gratifi- 
tation ; a long train of nervous symptoms are 
ilso frequent attendants, general debility, 
great languidness, and incapacity for exer- 
fon. The minds of persons so afflicted fre- 
quently become irritable and desponding, 
ind great anxiety is observable in the coun- 
fmance ; they appear thoughtful, melan- 
tholy, and dejected, under great appre- 

lon of some imaginary danger, will start 
# any unexpected neise or occurrence, and 
@ so agitated that they require some 














time to calm and collect themselves : yet for 
all this the mind is exhilarated without much 
difficulty ; pleasing events, society, will for 
a time dissipate all appearance of disease ; 
but the excitement produced by an agreeable 
change vanishes soon after the cause has 
gqne by. Other symptomsare, violent pal- 
pitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed by 
frightful dreams and startings, and affording 
little or no refreshment ; occasionally there 
is much moaning, with a sense of weight and 
oppression upon the chest, nightmare, &. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of Indé- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support te 
the stomach ; and in all its stages the medi- 
cine most wanted is that which will afford 
speedy and effectual assistance to the di- 
gesfive organs, and give energy to the ner- 
vous and muscular systems,—nothing can 
more speedily or with more certainty effect 
so desirable an object than Norton’s Extract 
of Camomile Flowers. The herb has from 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an 
aromatic bitter to the taste, and a pleasing 
degree of warmth and strength to the sto- 
mach ; and in all cases of indigestion, gout 
in the stomach, windy colic, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly re- 
commended by the most eminent practi- 
tioners as very useful and beneficial Tho 
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great, indeetl-only, -objéection'to its use has 
been the large quantity of water which it 
takes to dissolve a small part of the flowers, 
and which must be taken with it into the 
stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint of 
oiling water to dissulve the soluble portion 
of one drachm of Camomile Flowers ; and, 
when one or even two ounces may be taken 
with advantage, it must at once be seen 
how impossible it is to take a proper dose of 
this wholesome herb in the form of tea ; and 
the only reason why it has not long since 
been placed the very first in rank of all 
restorative medicines is, that in taking it the 
stomach has always been loaded with water, 
which tends in a great measure to counter- 
act, and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. It must be evident that loading 
a weak stomach with a large quantity of 
water, merely for the purpose of conveying 
into ita small quantity of medicine, must be 
injurious ; and that the medicine must pos- 
sess powerful renovating properties only to 
counteract the bad effects likely to be pro- 
duced by the water. Generally speaking, 
thishasbeenthecase with Camomile Flowers, 
a herb possessing the highest restorative 
guahities,and when properly taken, decidedly 
the most speedy restorer, and the most cer- 
tain preserver of health. 

NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 
prepared by a peculiar process, accidentally 
discovered, andknown only to the proprietor, 
and which he firmly, believes to be one of 
the most valuable modern discoveries in 
medicine, by which all the essential and ex- 
tractive matter of more than an ounce of the 
flowers is concentrated in four moderate- 
sized pills. Experience has afforded the most 
ample proof that they possess all the fine 
aromatic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed ; and, as they 
aretaken into the stomach unencumbered by 
any diluting or indigestible substance, in the 


same degree has their benefit been more im- | 
opinions of writers on’ diet, are uniformly 


mediate and decided. Mild in their opera- 





OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION, 





tion and pleasant in their effect, they may be | 


taken at any age, and under any circum- | 


stance, without danger oriuconvenience, A 
person’ exposed to cold and wet a whole day 
or night could not possibly receive any in- 
jury fronptaking’them, but, on the contrary, 
they, would effectually prevent a cold being 
taken. After a long acquaintance with.and 
strict observance of the medicinal properties 
of Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing 



































them justice-to say, that they are really thie 
most valuable of all Tonic Mepicines. By 
the word tonic is meant a medicine which 
gives strength to the stomach sufficient 
digest in proper quantities all wholesome 
food, which increases the power of every 
nerve and muscle of the human body, or, in 
other words, invigorates the nervous and 
muscular systems, The solidity or firmness 
of the whole tissue of the body which » 
quickly follows the use of Norton’s Camomile 
Pills, their certain and speedy effects in re 
pairingthe partial dilapidations from time or 
intemperance, and their lasting salutary im 
fluence on the whole frame, is most com 
vincing, that in the smallest compass is con- 
tained the largest quantity of the tonic prin 
ciple, of so peculiar a nature as to pervade 
the whole system, through which it diffuses 
health and strength sufficient to resist the 
formation of disease, and also to fortify the 
constitution against contagion ; as such, their 
general use is strongly recommended asa 
preventative during the prevalence of malig 
nant fever or other infectious diseases, and 
to persons attending sick rooms they are i» 
valuable, as in no one instance havethey ever 
failed in preventing the taking of illness, 
even under the most trying circumstances 
As Norton's Camomile Pills are partt 
cularly recommended for all stomach com- 
plaints or indigestion, it will probably be ex 
pected that some advice should be given re 
specting diet, though after all that has been 
written uponthesubject,afterthe publication 
of volume upon, volume, after the country | 
has, as it-were, been inundated with prac- 
tical essays on diet, as a, means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say mor § 
did we not feel it our duty to make the | 
humble endeavour of inducing the public to 
regard them not, but to adopt that course 
which is dictated by nature, by reason, and 
by common sense, Those persons who study § 
the wholesomes, and are. governed by the 

















both unhealtby in body and weak in mind. 
There can be no doubt thatthe palate is de- 
signed to inform us what;is.proper for the 
stomach, and of course that:must best 1 
struct us' what food .to take. and what to 
avoid ; we want noother adviser. N othing 
can be more clear than that those articles 
which are agreeable: to the. taste were by 
nature intended.for our food axid sustenance, 
whether liquid or solid, foreign or of natiw 
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OBSERVATIONS ON, LYDIGESTION. 
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production :* if they are pure and unadul- | Camomile Pills, which will so promptly ax 


terated, no harm need be dreaded by their 
use ; they will only injure by abuse. Con- 
sequently, whatever the palate approves, eat 
and drink always in moderation, but never 
in excess.;. keeping in,mind that the first 
process of digestion is performed in the 
mouth, the second in the stomach; and that, 
in order that the stomach may be able to do 
its work pyoperly, it is: requisite the first 
process should be well performed ; this con- 
sists in masticating or chewing the solid 
food, so, as to break down and separate the 
fibres and:small substances of meat and ve- 
getable, mixing them well, and blending the 
whole together before they are swallowed ; 
end it'is particularly urged upon all to take 
plenty of time to their,meals and never eat 
inhaste. If you conform to this short and 
simple, but comprehensive advice, and find 
that there are various things which others 
eat and drink withpleasure and without in- 
convenience, and Which would be pleasant 
t yourself only that they disagree, you may 
at_ once conclude that the fault is in the 
stomach, thatiit ‘does not possess the power 
which it ought to do, that it wants assist- 


‘ance, and the sooner that assistance’ is af- 


forded the better. A very short trial of this 
medicine will best prove how soon it will 
put the stomach in a condition te, perform 
with case all tlie work which nature intended 
for it. By its use you will soon be able 
to enjoy; in moderation, whatever is agree- 
able to the taste, and unable to name one in- 
dividual article of food which disagrees with 
wr sits unpleasantly on thestomach. Never 
forget that a small meal well digested affords 
nore nourishmentto the system thana large 
me, even of the same food, when digested 
imperfectly. Let the dish be ever sp deli- 


dous, ever so enticing a variety offered, the | 
| they must be kept in bottles ; and if closely 


bottle ever so.enchanting, never forget that 
kmperance tends to preserve health, and 
that health is thé°soul of enjoyment. But 
ould an impropriety beatanytime, orever 





woften committed; by whieh the stomach | 


becomes overloaded or disordered, render it 
mmediate aid: by taking adose of Norton’s 


1 


sist in-earrying off the burden thus imposed 
upon it that all will soon be right again, 
Itis most certainly true that every person 
in his lifetime consumes a quantity of nox- 
ious matter, which if taken at one meal 


_would be fatal: it is these small quantities 


of noxious matter, which are introduced into 
our food, either by accident or wilful adul- 
teration, which we find so, often upset the 
stomach, and not unfrequently lay the foun- 
dation of illness, and perhaps'final ruination 
to health. To preserve the constitution, % 
should be our constant care, if possible, to 
counteracttheeffect of these smal] quantities 
of unwholesome matter ; and whenever, in 
that way, an enemy to the constitution finds 
its way into the stomach, a friend should 
be immediately sent after it, which would 
prevent its mischievous effects, and expel 
altogether ; no better friend can be found, 
nor one which will perform the task with 
greater certainty than NORTON’S CAMO- 
MILE PILLS. And let it be observed that 
the longer this medicine is taken the less 
will-be wanted ; it can in no case become 
habitual, as its entire action is to give energy 
and force to the stomach, which is the spring 
of life, the source from which the whole frame 
(lraws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon every 
occasion of the general health being at all 
disturbed, these Prius should beimmediately 
taken, as they will stop and eradicate dis- 
ease at its commencement. Indeed, it is 
most confidently asserted, that by the timely 
use of this medicine only, and a common de- 
gree of caution, any person may enjoy all the 
comforts within his reach, may pass through 
life without an illness, and with the cer- 
tainty of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 
On account of their volatile properties, 


corked their quatitiesareneitherimpaired by 
time nor injured by any change of climate 
whatever. Price, 13}d.and2s. 9d. each, with 
ful! directions. The large bottle contains the 
quantity of three small ones, or Prits equal 
to fourteen ounces of CaMoMILE FLOWERS. 





Sold by nearly..all respectable Medicine Vendors. 
Be particular to ask for. “NORTON’S. PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation, 








A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 





GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautify- 
ing and Preserving the Sxry, and giving it a blooming and 
charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sun- 
burn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities 
render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, &c., clear 
it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and by continuing 
its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue 
soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and 
beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and 
Perfumers. 





FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


SIMCO'S GOUT AND RHREUMATIC PILLS 


are a certain and safe remedy. They restore tranquillity to the nerves, give tone to the 
stomach, and strength to the whole system. No other medicine can be compared to 
these excellent Pills, as they prevent the disorder from attacking the stomach or head, 
and have restored thousands from pain and misery to health and comfort. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 14d, or 2s. 9d. per box. 








INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from 
Influenza ; the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, 
and a little perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent 
ones in Adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic 


persons, who previously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost 
benefit from the use of 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d, and 2s, 9d. each. 
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32 Fleet Street, London,-1865. 


POPULAR ATLASES AND MAPS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 





Philips’ Imperial Iibrary Atlas; a series of 51 


New and Authentic Maps, engraved from Original Drawings, compiled from National Sur- 
veys, and the Works of eminent Travellers and Explorers; with a valuable Consulting Index. 
Edited by Witt1AM HuGcueEs, F.R.G.S. Imperial folio, half-bound russia, L.5, 5s. 
“The work is the result of careful labour extending over many years, In drawing, in colour- 
ing, and in printing, it comes very near perfection.” —Atheneum. 


Philips’ New General Atlas of the World; a series 


of Original and Authentic Maps, delineatmg the Natural and Political Divisions of the 
Empires, Kingdoms, and States of the World; with Consulting Index, Edited by WILLIAM 
HuGHEs, F.R.G.S. Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, L.3, 3s. 


Philips’ Atlas of Australia; a series of 11 Maps, 


drawn from the best Authorities. Edited by WiLLI1AM Hucues, F.R.G.S. Imperial folio, 
half-bound morocco, L.1, 11s. 6d. 


Philips’ Atlas of the Counties of England, 47 New 


and Authentic Maps, reduced from the Ordnance Survey. By Epwarpd WELIFR, F.K.G.S, 
Small folio, half-bound morocco, L.2, 2s. 


Philips’ Family Atlas of Physical, General, and 


Classical Geography ; a series of 57 New and Authentic Maps, accompanied by descriptive 
Letterpress, and a copious Consulting Index. Edited by Witiram Hucues, F.R.G.S, 
Imperial 4to, 35s. cloth, or 42s, half-bound morocco, 


Philips’ Inbrary Atlas, comprising 47 Modern and 


5 Ancient Maps ; with Consulting Index. Edited by WILLIAM Hucues, F.R.G.S. Imperial 
4to, 15s. cloth, or 21s. half-bound morocco, 


Philips’ Popular Atlas of the World; 42 Maps, 


constructed from the best Authorities; with a Consulting Index. Edited by Witttas 
Hugues, F.R.G.S. Imperial 4to, 12s, 6d., cloth. 


London: Published by George Philip & Son, 32 Fleet Street; 
and Caxton Buildings, Liverpool. 














George Philip & Son’s List of Atlases. 





Philips’ Popular Atlas of Physical Geography; a 
series of beautifully engraved Maps and Plates, illustrating the Natural Features of the 


Globe, the Geographical Distribution of Natural Phenomena, and their connexion with the 
Industrial Pursuits of Mankind. By Wit1tam HucHes, F.R.G.S. Imp. 4to, 12s. 6d., cloth. 


Philips’ Cabinet Atlas of Modern Geography; 34 


Maps of the Principal Countries of the World ; with Consulting Index. Edited by WILLIAM 
HvuGuHEs, F.R.G.S. Imperial 4to, 10s. 6d., cloth. 
¢ 


Philips’ Select Atlas; 24 Maps, constructed from 


the best authorities; with a Consulting Index. Edited by WiLuIAM HueHEs, F.R.G.S. 
Imperial 4to, 7s. 6d., cloth. 


Philips’ Comprehensive School Atlas of Ancient and 


Modern Geography, comprising 35 Modern and 5 Ancient Maps, constructed from the latest 
and best authorities; with a Consulting Index. Edited by Wii1sAM Hueues, F.R.G.S. 
Imperial 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth. 

“This is the best and cheapest School Atlas published.” 


Philips Select School Atlas, comprising 24 authentic 


Maps of the Principal Countries of the World ; with Index. Edited by Wint1am HuGues, 
F.R.G.S. Imperial Svo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 


Philips’ Introductory School Atlas; comprising 18 


Maps of the Principal Countries of the World ; with Consulting Index. Edited by Wiiias 
HuauHes, F.R.G.8. Imperial 8vo, 5s., cloth. 
“For junior classes this Atlas is unequalled at the price.” 


Philips’ Atlas for Beginners; comprising 24 Maps, 


constructed and engraved by J. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., and beautifully printed in colours. 
Crown 4to, 2s. 6d., cloth. 
‘*This Atlas is a marvel of cheapness, and has been prepared specially for young learners.” 


Philips’ First School Atlas, comprising 10 Maps, 


selected from the “‘ Atlas for Beginners ;” in neat Illustrated Cover, 6d. plain, or 1s. with 
the Maps coloured. Can also be had bound. in cloth, 8d. plain, or 1s. 24. coloured. 


Philips’ Student's Atlas of Modern Geography; 18 


Maps, constructed from the best authorities. Imperial 4to, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


Philips’ Young Scholar's Atlas; 12 large 4to Maps, 


printed in colours, intended as a First-class Book for Young Learners, Imp. 4to, 2s, 6d., cloth. 
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George Philip & Son's List of Maps. 





5 “ ° . 
Hughes’ Tramimg School Atlas; a series of Maps 
illustrating the Physical Geography of the great Divisions of the Globe. New and enlarged 
edition. By WrtL1AM Hucues, F.R:G.8. Medium folio, 15s., cloth. The Maps comprising 
this Atlas may be had separately, 1s. each on sheet, or 2s. 6d. on rollers and varnished. 
List on application. 


Philips’ School Atlas of Physical Geography; a 


series of Maps and Diagrams illustrating the Natural Features, Climates, various Productions, 
and Chief Natural Phenomena of the Globe. Edited by Wirtiam Hucues, F.R.G.S. 
Imperial 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth. 


Philips’ Initiatory Atlas for Young Learners, con- 


taining 12 Maps constructed from the best authorities, and clearly engraved. Imperial 16mo, 





neat cover, 3d., or Coloured Maps, 6d. May also be had bound in cloth, price 8d. 


nyt. 3 . . 
Philips’ Series of Large School-room Maps, with the 
Physical Features boldly and distinctly delineated, and the Political Boundaries carefully 
coloured. Size, 5 feet 8 inches by 4 feet 6 inches. Constructed by WiLLIAM HuGHEs, 


F.R.G.S. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 


LIST OF THE MAPS. 


168. EACH. ENGLAND AND WALES, 
THE WORLD IN HEMISPHERES. SCOTLAND. 
EUROPE. { IRELAND. 
ASIA. PALESTINE. 
AFRICA. INDIA. 
Nortu AMERICA. | 
SouTH AMERICA. 21s, EACH. 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. WORLD ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, 
NEw South WALEs. | BRITISH ISLANDS. 


Philips’ Smaller Series of School-Room Maps, being 


reductions of the larger Series, by WILLIAM Hucues, F.R.G.S., and designed for use in 
Private Schools and Families, Size, 3 feet by 2 feet 6 inches. Mounted on rollers and var- 
nished, Price 7s. 6d, each. 


LIST OF THE MAPS. 


EASTERN HEMISPHERE. AUSTRALIA. 

VESTERN HEMISPHERE. ENGLAND AND WALES. 
EUROPE. SCOTLAND. 
ASIA, IRELAND. 
AFRICA, PALESTINE, 

NORTH AMERICA, WANDERINGS OF THE 
SoutH AMERICA, ISRAELITES. 





. 
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jiughes’ Series of Outline Maps and Blank Projec- 


tions, corresponding in size with the Maps contained in the “ Training School Atlas,” by 
W ILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. Printed on hand-made drawing paper. Price 6d, each, Size, 
21 in. by 17 inches, Lists on application. 





G. Philip & Son’s Educational Works. 





Philips’ Series of Outline Maps and Blank Projec 


tions, corresponding in size with the Maps in ‘Philips’ Comprehensive School Atlas 
Printed on fine drawing paper. Price 3d. each. Size, 13 in. by 11 inches, Lists on appl 
cation. 


Philips’ Series of Outline Maps and Blank Projec 


tions, corresponding in size with the Maps in “ Philips’ Atlas for Beginners.” Construct 
by J. BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Printed on drawing paper. Price ld. each. Size, demy 4ty 
Lists on application. 


Philips’ Initiatory Outline Atlas for Young Learners 


comprising 12 Maps:—The World, Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South Ameri 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, India, and Palestine, corresponding in size with th 
Maps in “ Philips’ Initiatory Atlas.” In neat cover, 6d. 


A Class-Book of Modern Geography, with Exam 


nation Questions, by WILLIAM Hucues, F.R.G.S. The Examination Questions are draw 
from the results of much experience in tuition on the part of the Author, and will be foun 
to add considerably to the value of the work, as a class book for popular school use. ** Philips 
Comprehensive School Atlas” is designed to accompany this work. Foolscap 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


An Elementary Class-Book of Modern Geography 


by Witi1aM Huaues, F.R.G.S. This volume is abridged from the larger class-book, and i 
designed for the use of less advanced pupils. ‘‘ Philips’ Atlas for Beginners” is designed t 
accompany this work. Foolscap 8vo, ls. 6d., cloth. 


A Class-Book of Physical Geography, with nume 


rous Diagrams, by WILLIAM HuGHES, F.R.G.S. This volume has been prepared for populaf 
school use, and exhibits, in a clear and methodical manner, the principal facts respecting th¢ 
Natural Features, Productions, and Phenomena of the Earth. ‘Philips’ Schoo! Atlas 
Physical Geography” is designed to accompany this work. Foolscap 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 


Outlines of Geography for Schools and Colleges, b 


WiLttAM Lawson, Training College, Durham, author of ‘‘ Geography of the Britisl 
Empire.” Foolscap 8vo, 3s., cloth. 


The Geography of “ Coast Lines,” by Wm. Lawson 


Training College, Durham. New Edition revised. Foolscap 8vo, 1s., cloth. 


The Geography of “River Systems,” by Wm. Lawson 


Training College, Durham, New Edition revised. Foolscap 8vo, 1s., cloth. 


Boardman's Historical Geography, for the use 0 


Pupil Teachers, Students in Training Colleges, and Teachers and Schools generally. Fool 
cap 8vo, 1s. 6d., cloth, 





London: Published by George Philip & Son, 32 Fleet Street ; 
and Vaxton Buildings, Liverpool, 
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Messrs. MATHISON & BEAUSIRE, 36, The Temple, Dale Street. 


Messrs. BELL, NOTT, & CO., 20, Exchange Buildings. 


Agents in Liverpool: 


te 















Agent in Dundee: P. H. THOMS, St. Andrews Place. 
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ee are indicated by the Distinguishing Features, Financial Condi- 2 
8 tion, and Past Working of the Society, as shortly explained in 4 
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xamlg % this Prospectus. n 
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are dravy , : 
i've tong The Extraordinary Success ea 
*¢ Philips . — ° ° 
3s. 6d. ~ which has attended the operations of the Society since it was = 
= Sewer 4 y wR 
ei founded in 1815 is shewn in the following Table :— q 
aphyy § REI gs Oe OT 5 
oO oe os | Bonuses Sums Assured and Annual Rental ia ‘ 
ook, and i = Dates Puticies Senned. Declared. Bonuses Existing. | Revenue. atta o 
lesigned ti e- _| vo ‘tell | st tial edaeeeemnca 
1824 £431,667 £24,592 £373,656 | £17,454 £76,509 
1831 1,474,409 122,007 1,332,434 | 54,053 260,046 
lume 1838 3,916,214 432,087 3,5575134 | 141,241 785,272 
or populs 1845 7,502,981 | 1,146,498 6,798,622 | 248,929 1,701,633 
pecting the 1852 10,963,900 2,053,719 9,084,660 | 338,362 2, 581, 109 
ot Atlas ¢ 1859 14,241,419 3,032,176 10,943,853 412,767 | 3,518,230 
cloth. 1864 17,459,023 3,813,288 12,933,483 |£06,000 | 4,080,000 
y = , 
oS; b RE MARKABLE, however, as the past progress of the Societ 
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has been, the operations of the last two years, 1863 and 1864, 
have been productive of a 


VASTLY INCREASED NEW BUSINESS. 
The New Assurances being ‘ - £1,780,666 19 9 
The New Annual Premiums thereon being 59,977 10 1 


sala 
THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND is a Mutual Society in 
which the Whole Profits are divided among the Policy- 
holders. In ‘Proprietary’ Companies the Profits are 
divided in certain proportions between Shareholders and 
Policy-holders. The practical result of the working of 
the Society’s System is, that VERY LARGE sUMS have 
been and are paid to the representatives of Policy- 
holders, which, under the Proprietary System, would 
be paid to Shareholders in Dividends, or in additions 


to their Share Capital. r 
a = 
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HEAD OFFICE, 9, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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Agents in Manchester: P. RASBOTHAM, 39, Cross Street, King Street. 








Agents in Liverpool: Messrs. BELL, NOTT, & CO., 20, Exchange Buildings. 








GEORGE 8. BRYANT, 2, St. Stephen’s Street. 
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Agents in Bristol : 


ha 


Agents in Perth: R. H. MONCRIEFF & CO., Writers. 





Scottish Winows’ Fund Life Assurance Society. 





Unsurpassed Security 


is afforded by the Society. At last valuation on 31st December 1859, 
after reserving Funds to meet the Liabilities on the ample scale im- 
plied in a valuation by the Carlisle £3 per cent. Tables, there remained 
the Enormous Surplus of Eight Hundred and Forty-Six Thousand 
Pounds of Profit, all of which has been divided among the Policy- 
holders, as explained below. Since that valuation, there has taken place 


the following 


Increase of the Society's Resources. 
The Funds have increased from 43,518,230 to £4,080,000 
The Revenue has increased from £412,767 to £506,000 


The Whole Profits 
ave divided among the Polcy-holders, 


including the ‘Guarantee Fund, which is credited to each Policy in 
proportion to its value, and is payable at death, with interest from last 
valuation, 22 addition to the Sum Assured and Bonuses, as in the fol- 
lowing Table shewing the Sums payable under Policies of £1000 :— 


Bonuses to Guarantee | Interest Total Sums | 


Poli | 
2 4 Sum Assured. a ~ent.” 
dated. 5. at 3 per cent. Payable. 


1815 | £1000 3 ‘£15 6 1t | £2583 5 3 | 
1825 1000 1411 | 20384 510 | 
1835 | 1000 110 | 1729 4 2 | 
1845 | 1000 | 15 9 | 14171510 | 
1855 | 1000 3 16 2 i191 19 7 | 











* These sums are greater or less, according as the age at entry may be above or under 3o years. 


The above are not exceptional cases in which large Bonuses have been 
awarded by a peculiar system of division. Every Policy in the Books has 
received Bonuses of corresponding amount, in proportion to its duration. 


THE AVERAGE RATES OF BONUS 


on each £100 assured for cach year from the dates when the Society’s 
Policies were issued, are as under :— 


Bonus on all Policies of 1855 . . . £11411 
Bonus on all Policies of 1845 . ‘ . . 11910 | 

Bonus on all Policies of 1835 . ‘ ‘ . S FB; | ancy se 
Bonus on all Policies of 1825 . . ‘ 210 5 | the Policies. 
Bonus on all Policies of 1815. - ~ ' 321 


per cent. 


Co 


W. EDWARDS, Rectory Chambers, Temple Row. 
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OFFICE IN GLASGOW: 141, BUCHANAN STREET, 
THOMAS BROWN, Resident Secretary. 


Cc. E. MATTHEWS, 29, Waterloo St. 


Agents in Birmingham: J. JAGGER, Bank, High St. 


Agents in Leeds: WILLIAM 8S. WARD, Solicitor, Bank Street ; and J. HOPPS, of Messrs. Smith & Hopps, Solicitors, 4, Bank Street. 
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W. EDWARDS, Rectory Chambers, Temple Row. 





C. E. MATTHEWS, 29, Waterloo St. 


Agents in Birmingham: J. JAGGER, Bank, High St. 


Agents in Leeds: WILLIAM 8S. WARD, Solicitor, Bank Street ; and J. HOPPS, of Messrs. Smith & Hopps, Solicitors, 4, Bank Street. 


Agents in Cork: R. B. ROBINSON & SONS, Bank of Ireland, and 17, South Mall. 





Scottish @Aivows’ Fund Life cesurance : Society. 


The Fighly Profitable Character Z the 
Socwetys Policies 


will be seen by comparing the Bonuses added to Policies of £1000 
with the total amount of Premiums paid (age at entry 30), as in the 
following Table :— 





Percentage of 
Premiums added 
as Bonuses. 


Policy dated. Bonuses as on page 2. | Premiums paid. 





£284 
543 
802 
1060 
1319 


— 


NN N™N WN 


76°888 
90°909 
97°494 
119°977 


| 
| 
| 
q 67°449 





_— 


Thus the staal jim penne have been secured at very trifling outlay— 
THE GREATER PART Of the entire Premiums paid on Policies, even of recent issue, 
having been added as Bonuses, while the whole, and in many instances more than 
the whole, of the Premiums have been added as Bonuses. 


Surrender Values are payable on Demand, 


there being no interval of years, as in most other Offices, during which 
discontinuance of the Policy involves forfeiture of all the Premiums paid. 
The following are examples of Surrender Values of Policies of £ 1000, 
including Vested Bonus Additions for the number of years specified. 
Age at entry being 35. 





| e 
D . c | Percentage of 
uration . . , : , 
— Premiums paid. Surrender Value. Surrender Value on 
| Policy. : . : 
Premiums paid 





1 Year £29 1 
10 Years | 290 16 
20 Years | 581 13 
30 Years | 872 10 


13 33 per cent. 
14 60 per cent. 
16 | 76 per cent. 
89 per cent. 
97 per cent. 
III per cent. 
——aEe 


40 Years 1163 6 
45 Years 1308 15 


On~mOor am 











Faclttes and Soldiins 


1. Lapsed Policies.—When the premium is not paid within the thirty days 
of grace, and the Policy is not renewed within the further period of twelve 
months, a sum equal to the /#// Surrender Value is allowed. 

2. Loans (vot less than £50) are granted on security of Policies to any 
amount covered by their ‘ Surrender Value.’ 

3. Claims are paid in full in any part of the United Kingdom, /ree of 
charge, on the simple receipt of the parties entitled thereto in virtue of the 
Policy itself, or of Assignments, or under English, Irish, or Scotch Administra- 
tion granted in their favour. 
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OFFICE IN DUBLIN: 9, LOWER SACKVILLE STREET, 
JOSEPH E. PURSER, Resident Secretary. 





Agents in Huddersfield: D. MARSDEN & C. W. SIKES, Huddersfield Bank. Agents in Leek : JOSHUA NICHOLSON & SONS. 





Agent in Limerick: WILLIAM FRASER, Bank of Ireland. 





Scottish Hivos’ Fund Life Assurance Society. 





THE FIRST DIVISION OF PROFITS 
UNDER THE AMENDED LAWS OF THE SOCIETY WILL BE MADE 


On Slst December next year, 


When the WHOLE PROFITS realized since 1st January 1860 
will be divided among the Policy-holders. A great increase 
has taken place in the Business as well as in the Productiveness 
of the Society’s Invested Funds since last Division of Profits. 
It is accordingly anticipated that, at the approaching Division, 
the Profits will be of unusually large amount. In the dis- 
tribution to be thus made next year, all Assurances effected 
now will rank for Two FULL YEARS’ Bonuses, and for a cor- 
responding SHARE of the GUARANTEE Funp. 


J. A. CLAPHAM, Manufacturer, Aldermanbury. 


Premiums for the Assurance of £100, 


WHICH ENTITLE THE ASSURED TO PARTICIPATE IN THE WHOLE PROFITS, AND 
ALL THE OTHER ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP. 





| 
Annual | Annual 


| Annual \ 
° Age. ° 
Premium. § Premium. 


| A | 
° } Age. | 
Premium. | = | 


Age. 





20 | £2 | 80 | £2 11 | 40 | £3 6 3 
22 | 32 14 | 42 10 
24 | 34 16 | 44 14 
26 | 36 19 46 18 


28 38 3 48 3 


' 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


ye HE SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND realizes the largest amount 
of Profit which Life Assurance, conducted under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, 1s capable of yielding, and it ts all divided among the Policy- 
holders exclusively. Every facility ts afforded with the view of making 
Policies as useful as possible to the Assured themselves during life. At 
death settlement is made, free of expense, upon the simple receipt of the 
parties entitled. THE SOCIETY BEING CONSTITUTED FOR THE SOLE 
BENEFIT OF THE ASSURED AND THEIR REPRESENTATIVES, ITS WHOLE 

AFFAIRS ARE CONDUCTED WITH A VIEW TO PROMOTE THAT OBJECT. 

i: SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 

9, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 




















Agents in Bradford: GEO. B. SMITH, Land Agent, Bridge Street. 
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OFFICE IN LONDON: 4, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, E.C. 
HUGH M‘KEAN, Agent. 




















af INSURANES COMPAS 


ESTABLISHED 1836. EMPOWERED SPECIALLY BY PARLIAMENT. 





FIRE. ANNUITIES. LIFE. 
ANNUITIES PAYABLE, £36,732. 
£742,670 FIRE PREMIUMS. 1864, LIFE PREMIUMS £236,240. 
INVESTED FUNDS £3,212,300 STERLING. 


J. A. CLAPHAM, Manufacturer, Aldermanbury. 





At the Annual Meeting of the Company, held on the 23rd. of Feb- 
ruary, 1865, a report for the paft year was read which fhowed, 


That the Capital of the titted setted - a and ann 
was : £391,752 
That the Fire ‘Premiums for the year were ' : - 742,074 
Being an increafe in two years of . » 290,000 
That the Loffes paid and provided for under Fire Policies were 523,460 
That 1,690 Propofals had been received for Life ncn in 

the aggregate fum of . 

That 1,394 Policies had been iffued infuring 733, 536 
That 138 Propofais had been declined for . 82,548 
That 158 Propofals had not been completed for 88,725 904,809 


That the Premiums on the new Life of £733,536 were ; 23,808 
That the total Life Premiums of the year were : . 236,244 
That the ciaims under Life Polictes with their Bonuses were. 143,197 
That 90 Bonds for Annutties had been granted, amounting to . 4,262 
That the total Annuities now payable were , ‘ 36,732 
That the Special Referve for the Life a anes nt Engage: 
ments amounted to . 1,656,222 
That the Referve Surplus ‘Fund i is increafed to. 971,410 
That after payment of the Dividend of 40 per cent. there will 
remain a Balance of Undivided Profit of . : 192,960 
That the invefted Funds of the Company amounted to. » 3,212,300 


- Nrtonscantinend 
MISSSSSSSSSSSSSSIISS SSSSSSSSSESSESSES 
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904,809 
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Kronheim and Co., London, Manchester, aud Giuszuw. 

















TRUSTEES. 
THOMAS BROCKLEBANK, Esq., HAROLD LITTLEDALE, Esq., J. A. TOBIN, Esq. 


Liverpool Board: Office, 1, Dale Street. 


Cuairman—J. A. TOBIN, Esq. 
Deruty-CuairmMen—H. LITTLEDALE, Esq., and C. S. PARKER, Esq. 


Samuel Afhton, Esq. | Thomas Earle, Esq. Bobert Higgin, Esq. Charles Mozley, Esq. 
Swinton Boult, Esq. J. C. Ewart, Esq., M.P. | Hugh Hornby, Esq. Charles Saunders, Esq. 
John B. Brancker, Esq. | C. J. Forget, Esq. | Jofeph Hubback, Esq. | Francis Shand, Esq. 


e homes Brocklebank, 


H. B. Gilmour, Esq. 
Esq. i 


G. H. Lawrence, Esq. | John Swainfon, Esq. 
g | Edward Moon, Esq. 
Manacinc Directoe—SWINTON BOULT, Esq. 


Refident Secretary—Henry Thomfon, Esq. Affiftant Secretary—Charles Tatterfall, Esq. 
Auditors—C. T. Bowring, Esq. ; Nathaniel Caine, Esq. 
Medical Referees—J. R. W. Vote, M. D.; Thomas oan. M.D. 
Banker s—Bank of Liverpool ; Union Bank of London. 
Solicitors—Mefirs. Lace, Banner, Gill, and Lace. Surveyor—J. Stewart, Esq. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


Tue Premiums received by the Liverpool and London and Globe Company 
in the year 1863, amounted to £580,000, and exceeded by not lefs than 
£200,000, thofe of any other Fire Office. In 1864 thefe Premiums were 
increafed to £742,670, being an addition of £162,000 in that fingle year ; 
in two vears the inc reale w was £290,000. 

It is impoffible to read thefe figures without being ftruck with the 
very gratifying extent of confidence ‘the public repofe in the Company, and 
the exceedingly rapid rate at which the Bufinefs is growing. ‘There is no 
fecurity fo good as a well-earned name, and to be well earned it muft be 
bafed on confidence. But confidence is very flow of growth. It requires 
time, it needs evidence, it is the confequence of trial. It is not improvifed, 
and when once given, it fhould not on light grounds be withdrawn. ‘ To 
err is human,” and if any miftake of judgment, or appearance of failure in 
fulfilling an obligation be detected in a management, which by fidelity, well 
tefted and allowed, has won fuch a confidence as that, it is fafer to affume 
that in the particular inftance knowledge was poflefled which could not be 
ufed, or that mifleading information had been given, the character of which 

was difcovered too late, or that want of fkill or care in | developing the cafe had 
concealed or marred its ftrength, than to rufh into arms wide open to receive 
you, with only loud profeffions of liberality, it may be, on which to bafe a 
claim of preference. ‘The Loffes of ev ery year teft the character of a 
Company’s management, and when, as in ‘the cafe of the Liverpool and 
London ‘and Globe Company in 1864, they fam up to £520,000, adjufted 
and paid without complaint, the beft fecurity is given that the obligations 
under its policies have been fatisfactorily difcharged, and that the real 
ground of the confidence repofed in the Company is fufficiently re- 
vealed. 

Infurances continue to be effected at Home, in the Britifh Colonies, and 
in Foreign Countries, and all claims to be fettled with liberality and prompti- 
tude. The Direétors have never advocated high rates of Premium, except 
to meet fome temporary emergency conneéted with a particular manufac- 
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PZ ture or locality, in order to induce i improvements in the rifks. ws 
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WIS Liverpool and London and Globe Infurance Company. 3 se 





TRUSTEES. 

HENRY V. EAST, Esq.. FREDERICK HARRISON, Esq., W. NICOL, Esq., M.P. 
London Board: Offices, 21, Poultry, 7, Cornhill, and Charing Crofs. 
Cuairman—SIR JOHN MUSGROVE, Bart. 
Deputy-Cuairnmen—F. HARRISON, Esq., SHEFFIELD NEAVE, Esq. 


John Addis, Esq. Henry V. Eatt, Esq. | James Morley, Esq. W. Scholefield, Esq., 
Sir W. P. de Bathe, Bt. | R. W. Gauffen, Esq. | Fowler Newfam, Esq. M.P. 
C. S. Butler, Esq., M.P. | G. Carr Glyn, Esq., Sir C. Nicholfon, Bart.,| T. M. Weguelin, Esq., 
W. Chapman, Esq. M.P. | D.C.L. M.P. 
H. C. E. Childers, Esq., | John E. Johnfon, Esq. | WilliamNicol,Esq.M.P.| R. Weftmacott, Esq., 
M.P. W. Macnaughtan, Esq. | W. H.C. Plowden, Esq., F.R.S 
William Dent, Esq. Rofs D. Mangles, Esq. F.R.S. B. G. Windus, Esq. 
Refident Secretary—John Atkins, Esq. Superintendent of Fire Department—B. F. Scott, Esq. 
Aétuary—Auguftus Hendriks, Esq. Auditor—H., H. Cannan, Esq. 


Medical Referees—J. R. Bennett, M.D.; A. Anderfon, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Confulting Surgeon—James Paget, Esq., F.R.S. 
Bankers—The London and County Bank ; Mefirs. Glyn, Mills, Curries, and Co. 
Solicitors—Mefirs. Palmer, Palmer, and Bull. Surweyors—E. N. Clifton, Esq.; W. Thompfon, Esq. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE AMPLE refources of the Liverpool and London and Globe Company 
prefent an amount of fecurity to Infurers fuch as few if any office can 
give. The very large Funds actually invefted, and the unlimited refpon- 
fibility of the numerous and wealthy Proprietary are not furpafled. And 
accordingly it is found that the Bufinefs of each fucceflive year is largely 
in excefs of the one that preceded it. In 1863 the new bufinefs comprifed 
the iflue of 957 Policies, infuring £542,909, and producing in Premium 
£17,640. In 1864 the ifflue was 1394 Policies, infuring £733,536, and 
producing in Premium £23,808 gs. 2d. 

But beyond the fecurity, there is the element of certainty, the abfence 
of mere promife in its engagements, which naturally influences infurants 
to prefer it. A contract of Life Infurance fhould not be a fpeculation. 
Its fulfilment fhould not depend on problematical fuccefs. A leading objeé& 
aimed at in the practice of infurance is to render that certain which 
otherwife would be doubtful only; and that Company would feem to 
fulfil moft entirely this purpofe of its exiftence, which places all the induce- 
ments it holds out to the world, on the clear bafis of diftin& guarantee. 

This certainty is the characteriftic of The Liverpool and London and 
Globe Company. Its Policies are Bonds ; its Bonufes are guaranteed when 
the policy is iflued; its profits or its lofles affect the proprietors alone ; 

and its contraéts entail upon thofe who hold them not the remoteft liability 
of Partnerfhip. To thefe recommendations have now been added, the 
indifputability of the Policy after five years exiftence, except on the ground 
of fraud or climate, and the claims being made payable in Tuirty Days 
after they have been admitted. 

ANNUITIES. The Liverpool and London and Globe Company offers to 
any perfon defirous to increafe his Income by the purchafe of an Annuity, 
the moft undoubted fecurity and the greateft practicable facilities for the 
receipt of his annuity. “The amount payable by the Company is now 
£36,700 per annum. The rates will be found on application liberal, and 
the preliminaries, and the requirements for the receipt of the payments, as 
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All Directors ant be Prepristere | in the Company, 


TRUSTEES. 
LIVERPOOL. 
THOMAS BROCKLEBANK, Esq., HAROLD LITTLEDALE, 
LONDON. 
HENRY V. 


Manchester Board || 
Orrice: 59, Kine Sr. | Orrices: 65, ALBION Street, Leeps, AND 
Chairman 17, HayMarRKET,: SHEFFIELD. 

s ie il 3 E Chairman—Jobhn Ellershaw, Esq., Leeds 
SAMUEL ASHTON, “SQ: || Dep.-Chairman— William Butcher, Esq., Sheffield 
E. R. Langworthy, Esq. || C, Chadwick, Esq. M.D., | Thomas’ Jessop, Esq. 
Henry Newall, Esq., Lit- 


Esq., J: A. TOBIN, 


Ese. 


EAST, Esq., FREDERICK HARRISON, Esq., WILLIAM NICOL, Esq., M.P. 
Leeds and Yorkshire Board. | 


| OrFIce: 
—— man, J.BaTEs, Esq. 


Bristol Board. 


Corn STREET. 


Lane, Esq. 


oO. 
Chi csies Nash, Esq. 


Thomas W. Rankin Esq. 


Leeds Sheffield 
tleborough || John Cooper, Esq. Leeds | John Skilbeck, Esq., Hull 
— Platt, a Thomas T. Dibb, Fs Walter Stead, Esq., Leeds 
Edward Tootall, Esq. Leeds field John Wells, Esq., Booth 
J. A. Turner, Esq., M.P.'| M, J. Ellison, Esq., Shef-| ferry, Howden 
Thomas Wrigley, Esq. oa Referees- —T. F Teale, Esq., Leeds; 
Resident Secretary. Thomson, M.D.; J. Carr, Esq., Sheffield. 
R. A. Kennedy, Esq. Solicitors Me ssrs. Payne, Eddison, & Ford, Leeds ; 
Medical Referee. Messrs. Smith and Burdekin, Sheffield. 
E. Baskmere, Esq., Resident Secretaries—R. Handcock, Esq., Leeds: 
M.R. Joseph Turner, Esq., Sheffield. 


Scottish Board—Office: 128, Ingram Street, Glasgow. 
Chairman—J. R. Stewart, Esq., Glasgow. 
Andrew Buchanan, Esq., Auchertorlie | J. J. Grieve, Esq., Greenock. | R. F. S. Stewart, Esq., Laggaray. 
Resident Sroralarics, D. Stewart, Esq., Glasgow ; D. R. Crawford, Esq., Greenock. 
Medical Referees--J. 8, Orr, M.D., in Glasgow ; J. F. Paton, M.D. in Greenock. 
Bankers—Uniou Bank of Scotland, Glasgow. Law Agent— James Ritchie, Esq. Glasgow. 
New York Board.|| Montreal Board. | Sydney Board. \| Melbourne Board. 


Wicca Srreer. Pace p’ARMES. Wynyarp Sovare. | Evizapetu Street, S. 
Chairman. Ciicieeis Cidicene Chairman, 
F. Correnetr, Esq. T. B. Anprrson, Ese. Hon. J - Henry, Esq., 


“hari. J. S. Wiis, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman. ) ‘hand | ne ve ; M.L.C. 
Henry Grinnett, Esq. Pes a bmg ol |) Benjamin Buchanan, Esq. | yon. sir J. F. Palmer, 


: > || G. K. Holden, Esq. ‘ 
E. M. Archibald, Esq., ag : eg 8. Pres., L.C. [M.L.C. 
British Consul ome Mattiond, Rey. Edward Knox. Esq. Hon. J. M*Culloch Esq. 


A. Somtiion, 5 a iy Henry N. Starnes, Esq. "Boa. C se = yt wy _ 
E. F. Sanderson, Esq. Resident Secretary. Resident Seerctary. Hon. R. Turnbull, Esq. 
Res. Sec.—A. Pell, Esq. G. F.C. Smith, Esq. | A.S8. Leathes, Esq. Res. Sec.W .M. Ross, Esq. 

Tue Directors defire to imbue the mind of the public with the 
great importance of having the Capital of a Company, on which the 
Dividend is paid, largely fupported and ftrengthened by other Funds, on 
which no Dividend is payable.. Such a ftate of things, in the firft place, 
evidences the prudence with which the affairs have been managed ; 
and in the next, fupplies a guarantee againft fluctuation in the Dividend 
to Proprietors, becaufe fo confiderable a proportion of the annual pay- 
ments becomes derivable from intereft on the Inveftments. And when, 
as in the cafe of the Liverpool and London and Globe Company, no 
addition to the Capital can be made, without the premium upon it 
giving permanent increafe to the Referve Fund, it is obvious that any 
further iffue of ftock, by reafon of the premium it commands, will nearly 
provide its own Div idend, and fo form but a fmall charge on the bufinets 
it contributes. This confideration will add to the fignificance of thefe 
Funds which for convenience are enumerated here, namely :— 


£392,000 
971,000 
1,656,000 
193,000 {3,212,000 


|G, R. Woodward, Esq. 
Res. Sec. O. Fedden, Esq. 
Medical Referee. 
J .Coulthurst, Esq.¥..C.8, 
Bankers. 

West of England and 
South Wales Bank. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. Fussell and 
Prichard. 


Oldham 











Capital paid up ‘ 
Referved Surplus Fund 

Life Department Referve 
Balance of Undivided Profits 
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NO ADULTERATION. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS 
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; GENUINE | 
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Dr. HASSALL having subjected this Mustard to a Rigorous Microscopical Examination and Chemical] 
nalysis, reports that it contains the three essential properties of Good Mustard, viz :— 


PURITY, PUNGENGY, & DELICATE FLAVOUR. 
See that the label on each packet bears their Trade Mark “THE PRIZE OX,” and Dr. HASSALL’S Report. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, &., THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM: 
AND WHOLESALE BY THE MANUFACTURERS, 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, BRICK LANE, LONDON. E.C. 











PATENT _SELIO- SCENE” SUNBLIND. 


wih i LIA OER Besides the light and pretty appearance of 
Oy ‘iit), this Sunblind, it is far more effectual in keeping 
hy tnt SS Ta t'' a room cool in Summer than any other, for the 
A very obvious reason that it presents no obstrue- 
ie iit i) (|| tion to the free entrance of aig from top to 

- wut bottom of the window, and also beeause the 
hoods overlap each other in such a way that a 
\ f i! DOUBLE layer of cloth is interposed between the 
Wi Y bb oil ll sun and the window-glass ; besides these advan- 
U Wi Lhd VM Mid tages it possesses another of almost equal im- 
portance, that is, it does not obstruct the view, 
the open spaces between the hoods being nearly 
a foot wide each. It admits of being drawn up 
or let down without opening the window, and is 
so light that a child may draw it up. In its 
present improved form, it is impossible for it to 
get out of order, and it is especially valuable for 
a windy situation, because of the peculiarly firm 
way in which it can be fixed. Price List and 
Illustrated Circular and pont. 


R. LOWTHER AND CO., 


(Sketch of Helio-Scene fitted up for Rt. en, the A 
Lord Chancellor, Upper Hyde Park Gardens.) Manufacturers of all Descriptions of Sunblinds. 


Orrices—31, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


(ONE DOOR FROM PICCADILLY CIRCUS.) 
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N.B.—_ORDINARY VENETIANS MADE OR REPAIRED, AND ALL ESCRIP- 
TIONS OF SUNBLINDS TO ORDER. 


























